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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


RALPH IS MOVED TO SEE THE CHANCELLOR ALSO, 


sence full of gratitude 
and hope. But he had 
charged himself with an- 
other duty, a more peril- 
ous one as the event 
proved. In his intercourse 
with the disaffected, it 
had come to Ralph’s know- 
ledge that the chancellor-archbishop was 
an object of intense and widespread hatred ; 
and remembering the ties of blood and the 
obligation of former acts of kindness, he 
conceived it to be his duty with what delicacy 
he could to give the great man warning of 
the threats muttered against him, and to 
plead with him for conciliation. 

All human passion concentrates itself on 
human objects, and the wrath of the 
peasantry, although the product of evil 
institutions rather than specially evil men, 
had fastened itself on a few great officials, of 
whom Sudbury was the chief. He had 
become in the popular imagination a sort of 
monster, in whom was incarnate all the 
heartlessness and cruelty, all the chicanery 
and greed from which poor men suffered. 
As the guardian of the great seal and chief 
of the king’s officers, held vaguely responsible 
for everything that went amiss, excessive 
taxation, futile expenditure, miscarriage of 
the wars, indifference to the just complaints 
of the people, he was obnoxious enough ; but 
to crown the misdeeds heaped indiscriminately 
on his responsibility, he was the representa- 
tive of a type daily becoming more odious, 
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the worldly prelate, who meddled with public 
affairs to the neglect of his spiritual duties. 

The worldly prelate was the special aversion 
of Wycliffe, and the invectives of his poor 
priests spread far and wide the personal 
odium against the chancellor, as the most 
conspicuous example of the class. In his 
person it was shown that the combination of 
spiritual with temporal business was bad for 
both ; public affairs were mismanaged, while 
spiritual work was left to simoniacs and other 
children of anti-Christ, and those that would 
preach the true gospel were laid under inter- 
dict. 

It was Sudbury’s misfortune to incur the 
special hostility of John Ball. The restless 
priest of St. Mary’s had been for years a 
thorn in the side of ecclesiastical authority. 
He had been excommunicated, imprisoned, 
forbidden to preach in churches ; he preached 
all the same indefatigably in market-places 
and in churchyards, catching the people as 
they came out from the regular “service, 
riding about on his pony from village to 
village in the Eastern counties and in Kent, 
always sure of an audience. His popularity 
was unbounded, and Sudbury, on whom it 
had fallen more than once officially to discip- 
line the refractory preacher, had all through 
the winter since the imposition of the poll- 
tax, been a special object of his mockery and 
invective. 

As the hatred of Sudbury spread, the 
catalogue of his crimes against the people 
and the realm was multiplied. Since the 
young king came to the throne there had 
been taxes and subsidies such as had never 
before been heard of. What had become of 


the vast sums thus raised? The chancellor 
was of humble origin ; he lived in great state, 
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he was a munificent builder at Canterbury 
and elsewhere. Evidently he had enriched 
himself at the public expense. And why 
was it that in spite of all the extraordinary 
aids added to the king’s ordinary revenue, 
the wars were so unprosperous! In the days 
of King Edward France had been harried, and 
glorious victories won without dipping into 
poor men’s purses; our armies now, with 
tallage added to tallage, and subsidy to 
subsidy, could scarcely keep the French on 
their own side of the Channel. There must 
be treachery somewhere. Sudbury had been 
educated abroad, had lived abroad half his 
life ; he was half a foreigner ; he must have 
betrayed England to her enemies. There 
was nothing too bad to be laid to his charge. 
It was even whispered that the poll-tax was 
a subtle scheme in the interests of Sudbury’s 
patron John of Gaunt to oust young Richard 
from the throne. The Black Prince had lost 
Aquitaine through the hearth-tax; an imita- 
tion of it had been devised by treacherous 
counsellors to prejudice the son of the Black 
Prince with his people. 

Thus did malignant and injurious myths, 
bred of popular hatred, gather round the 
name of the unfortunate chancellor, and 
angry threats to call him to account began 
to be heard. His manner was too harsh and 
cold to inspire affection in private life, but it 
was a great grief and pain to his young 
kinsman, who had experienced kindness from 
him in happier days, to hear him slandered 
with accusations of impossible crimes. Ralph 
could not rest without making an effort to 
see him, and beg him to give attention to the 
miseries of the poor commons, and make such 
concessions to justice as might allay the 
general anger against his administration. 

But the chancellor did not see justice as he 
saw it, and the young man’s ill-advised gener- 
osity had unpleasant consequences for himself. 

His brother Reginald tried energetically to 
dissuade him from his purpose when he 
presented himself at Lambeth on the day 
after his interview with the king. Reginald’s 
high spirits were not in the least affected by 
the gathering clouds. The preposterous 
ignorance of the world shown in Ralph’s 
simple-minded purpose amused him. 

“Tell my lord,” he said Jaughing, “ that he 
is the most hated man in England, and may 
lose his head if he does not mend his ways ! 
I have always said, dear Amendall, that 
there is madness in your poll. You might 
as well put that honest head of yours in the 
mouth of a lion, and prick his ribs with a 
bodkin to keep him in good temper.”’ 

But Ralph either would not see or did not 
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heed the danger. In vain also Reginald 
sought to convince him of the presumption 
of the undertaking. Did-he think himself 
able to manage the affairs of the nation 
better than the chancellor, reputed incompar- 
ably the wisest man in England? This view 
of the case had not occurred to Ralph, but it 
staggered him only fora moment. He had 
no ambition to manage the affairs of the 
nation ; he would approach the chancellor 
with all humility and respect ; but things 
were known to him which on his knees he 
must implore the chancellor to consider. If 
they were known to the chancellor already, 
no matter ; at least his conscience would be 
discharged. 

Reginald still tried to dissuade him. “ He 
will not hear you to the end,” he said. 
“Therefore, why begin? The half of your 
long story will do no good. If, now, you 
were a magician, and knew how to transport 
all that you know and all‘that you feel in 
one bulk in one movement into the chancel- 
lor’s mind, that might be worth doing, but 
take my word for it you will be in the 
gaoler’s hands long before you have said 
anything to the purpose.” 

Ralph however would have his way, and 
most. reluctantly Reginald, as the usher in 
charge for the time, went to announce that 
he desired an audience. 

The chancellor, as Reginald had anti- 
cipated, did not look pleased at the announce- 
ment. He was pacing his chamber and 
dictating to one of his secretaries when 
Reginald entered, and paused and threw up 
his head with an angry frown. 

“Send the meddler away,” he said. 
“ What does he want here?” 

Reginald retired. It was as he expected. 
But when he was half out of the room, the 
chancellor called after him. 

“No. Bring him up. I hear the traitor 
has dared to approach the king again.” 

Reginald returned to his brother, whistling 
in a very subdued key. “ Brother Amend- 
all,” he said, “I told you so. I never saw 
the chancellor look more majestic.” 

The air of angry majesty was still on the 
chancellor’s countenance when Ralph was in- 
troduced. He did not give the young man 
time to utter an apology for his intrusion. 

“T hear,” he said abruptly, in a stern 
voice, “ you have been meddling in the king’s 
affairs again.” 

Ralph had schooled himself to behave 
with meekness and humility, but he felt 
instinctively that a too humble bearing in 
the presence of this offended magnate would 
only exasperate him farther. Perhaps, too, 
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the unreasonableness and haughty sternness 
of the chancellor’s manner awoke in him a 
certain natural resentment. His answer was 
respectful, but firm and steady in tone. 

“ My lord,” he said, “I had an audience of 
the king yesterday.” 

“Of that lam aware,” said the chancellor. 
When the king had spoken to him of what 
Ralph had communicated, the much-worried 
official had kept his temper with difficulty. 
Now that he had the author of this fresh an- 
noyance before him, he gave free vent to the 
anger that he had been obliged to suppress. 

“ And now,” he said, “you come to me 
with your crack-brained scheme. You come 
to try the effect of your school rhetoric on 
me. What reason, may I ask, can your pre- 
sumption find for thinking that the nobles 
and other gentry of England would give up 
their heritage of bondmen? How do you 
propose to persuade Parliament to it?” 

“ It is but justice,” said Ralph. 

“Justice!” cried the chancellor bitterly. 
“Yes, the justice of the schools. You have 
learnt that from your self-sufficient doctor, 
who knows nothing of affairs, and would rule 
the world with subtle disquisitions from his 
cloister, as if men were made of potter’s clay.” 

“But the peasants, my lord,” said Ralph 
quietly, “are men also, and limited in their 
powers of endurance.” 

“T have heard of your threats also,” said 
the chancellor. ‘“ What force is there in 
them? What can a rabble do? What 
became of the Jacquerie? But it is well to 
be forewarned. I require you to tell me 
where those seditious persons that you came 
from are to be found?” 

Ralph’s cheeks flushed. 
tell you, my lord,” he said. 


“That I cannot 


“Cannot! Will not, you mean. Means - 


may be found to cure that inability.” 

“ Will you not believe me when I say there 
is real danger to the realm if the peasants 
are left in their discontent ¢” 

“No. There is no danger but in their 
secrecy. I say you must tell me where they 
are to be found. I will otherwise hold you 
as an aider and abettor of their treason.” 

“T cannot tell you, my lord,” said Ralph. 

“Then I must commit you to prison,” 
said the chancellor. “TI have no leisure for 
further parley.” 

“Let me entreat you,” said Ralph, “to 
hear my reasons for believing that this dis- 
content is dangerous, and dangerous, my lord, 
in especial to yourself. There are many 
foolish fancies and groundless calumnies 
spread abroad among the people.” 

“T do not value them a straw,” said the 


chancellor. ‘I have no leisure to hear of 
them. Again I require you to tell me the 
names of these men, and where they lurk?” 

On this point Ralph was obdurate, and the 
interview ended as his brother had predicted. 
Ralph was fettered in the prison of Lambeth 
Palace before he could explain to the in- 
fatuated chancellor the danger in which he 
stood. 

Next day the chancellor sent for him and 
again put him to the question. The chan- 
cellor would listen to nothing but the names 
of the conspirators, and Ralph with equal 
determination refused to betray them. 

“Lest you should deem me tyrannical,” 
said the chancellor at last bitterly, “you shall 
go before the king’s marshal, and he shall 
judge whether what I ask is reasonable or 
no. 

Ralph accordingly was indicted before that 
officer of being privy to the designs of traitors, 
and committed finally to peine forte et dure in 
the Marshalsea till he should be better ad- 
vised. The chancellor took credit to himself 
for clemency in pressing for no heavier 
punishment. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE BURSTING OF THE STORM. 


THE sky was not clear when the great storm 
burst ; it was thickly overcast, dark, and 
troubled. The signs of what was to come 
were there, if only they could have been 
rightly interpreted. But they were hung 
out in vain, foolishly laughed to scorn, 
perversely misunderstood, pridefully flouted 
and disregarded. 

The clouds were dark, it was true, but 
clouds equally dark had gathered before and 
passed quietly away without breaking in 
tempest. There was no cause for special 
alarm or extraordinary precaution. 

It seems incredible now that men should 
have been so blind and improvident. We 
are apt to dismiss the rulers of the time at 
once from all claim to our respect as an un- 
happy combination of incapables—weak and 
witless men burdened by the caprice of 
Fortune with a task immeasurably beyond 
their powers. But if we pause and reflect, 
we must recognize that the situation was 
even more tragic than this. The spectacle 
offered to the world was not the spectacle of 
incompetence struggling with difficulty, pay- 
ing the inevitable penalty, and involving 
others in the ruin of its failure. Incompe- 
tence there was, but it was an incompetence . 
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that poor humanity can never transcend, in- 
competence to remedy at a stroke the accumu- 
lated results of generations of cruel, self- 
complacent, brutally selfish habits of tyranny. 
The men of whom such a miracle is demanded 
are necessarily over-weighted. 

It was natural enough tv mistake the 
beginnings of insurrection for the final fling 
of a passing irritation at an unpopular tax. 
The wisest of us might have made the same 
blunder before the event. That the poll-tax, 
the subsidy of three groats, as it was called, 
should be unpopular, was not at all surpris- 
ing or abnormal. It was only what might 
have been expected. No new tax ever is 
popular. “It is a common usage,” says the 
quaint translator of Froissart; “none is 
gladde to pay or to opyn their purses if they 
may lette it.” Many refused outright to pay 
the January instalment of the tax. The 
Government referred this naturally enough 
to the ordinary motive, repugnance to open 
the purse, a repugnance especially strong 
when the impost is of a new kind. They did 
not see—and we cannot fairly hold them fool- 
ish above the ordinary run of governments 
for not seeing—that it was not the weight of 
this particular impost in itself that the people 
felt ; that this impost was the last straw that 
made the sum of their burdens intolerable, 
and thus became a symbol against which was 
directed all the pent-up and accumulated 
hatred of a long series of years of suffering. 
They failed to see this, and they failed even 
to see till too late the advantage that they gave 
to the leaders of the discontented peasants in 
providing them witha grievance that was com- 
mon, however slight, and thus furnished a rally- 
ing cry, the force of which could be felt by all. 

The payment of the January instalment 
was slack, but the ruling powers opposed a 
firm front to this, expecting the resistance 
to collapse, as it had collapsed before, when a 
solid body of organized force was opposed to 
loose, incoherent assemblages of reluctant 
atoms. A certain period of grace was 
allowed, and then the collectors proceeded to 
distrain. But the front of the resistance was 
also firm. The sheriff's officers were resisted. 
Numerous riots occurred all over the country 
when the distress warrants were put in execu- 
tion. In Essex the resistance was especially 
obstinate. The Government resolved to 
make an example of Essex. A commission 
under the presidency of the chief justice of 
Common Pleas was sent down to try the 
rioters. The assize was held at Fobbing, and 
a grand jury was proceeding to find true 
bills against the accused when an interrup- 
tion occurred. A riotous gathering broke 
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into the court room, chopped off the heads of 
the grand jury and carried them away on 
poles, and compelled the chief justice on pain 
of sharing the same fate to swear that he 
would never again hold a similar session. 

A grand jury sacrificed, and a chief justice 
sworn off an obnoxious duty. This was a 
serious outrage on the law, but the law was 
not so strong in the fourteenth century as it 
is now, and incidents of the kind were not so 
uncommon. This might be a mere isolated 
explosion. There was no indication as yet of 
widely-organized resistance. 

The next victim of the popular vengeance 
was a collector. And here it is necessary, 
if we would follow the course taken by the 
flames of the insurrection, and rightly under- 
stand this simple, but neglected, chapter of 
English history, to say a word or two about 
the machinery for raising the tax. This is 
the only clue by which we can find our way 
clearly through the scattered and otherwise 
unintelligible scraps of fact preserved by 
various chroniclers. Thus only can we see 
the unity of purpose pervading the acts of 
the insurgents in various localities, and 
understand the true magnitude and signifi- 
cance of the most dangerous insurrection that 
ever occurred in England. 

The machinery was simple. Commissioners 
for each county were appointed by the Lord 
High Chancellor and the Treasurer. These 
commissioners appointed Assessors, who fixed, 
in conjunction with local authorities, the list 
of persons liable to the tax, and the amount 
for which each was liable. The rolls of tax- 
payers complete, they were handed to Sub- 
collectors, who went from village to village 
and township to township armed with these 
rolls, received the money, and paid it to a 


.High Collector, who paid it in turn into the 


treasury. This was the ordinary course sup- 
posing the collection to proceed smoothly 
without resistance or challenge. But some- 
times the Commissioners had to be called in 
to settle objections to the assessment, and 
sometimes the Sheriff and his officers to dis- 
train the goods of sturdy recusants. We 
have named most of the officials implicated, 
and if the reader with this clue in his hand 
cares to go to the chronicles and records, he 
will find among the victims of the insurrec- 
tion representatives of all the officials of the 
tax, and what is more he will find that the 
popular fury confined itself to them and to 
other instruments of the law whom they put 
in motion, such as the grand jurymen em- 
panelled and decapitated at Fobbing. 

The next victim of the rough instruments 
with which Nature was vindicating her 
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higher law was, as we have said, a collector. 
This ugly incident, which looked less serious 
at the time than the outrage at Fobbing, but 
which has obtained a more prominent place 
in current history owing to Stuwe’s graphic, 
if somewhat inaccurate account of it, occurred 
at Dartford, in Kent. 

It occurred in this way. In many cases the 
persons named in the assessor’s roll refused 
to pay on the ground of non-liability. In 
such cases an appeal was allowed to the Com- 
missioner, the high official appointed for each 
county to control the imposition of the tax. 
The Commissioner for Kent was Sir John Leg, 
who had been one of the esquires of King 
Edward's household, a fellow-servant in that 
capacity of the poet Chaucer.! Leg was sent 
down to Dartford to hear appeals. Among 
the appeals was one on behalf of a daughter 
of Wat Tvler, for whom exemption was 
claimed as being under age. The frightened 
girl was dragged into court by the Collector 
and grossly insulted before the excited audi- 
ence. The insolent ruffian had not long to 
wait for his punishment. The girl’s father 
was at work on the roof of a neighbouring 
house, and some one ran at once and told 
him. Tyler caught up a helving hammer 
and hurried, boiling with rage, to call the 
collector to account. The collector “ answered 
with stout words” and struck at him ; where- 
upon the tiler, avoiding the blow, raised his 
hammer and smote the collector with such 
force that “the brains flew out of his head.” 
The people were wild with joy over this law- 
less act of justice; Sir John Leg and his 
assessors had to flee for their lives. 

This took place in Whitsun week, on 
Wednesday, the 5th of June, when the col- 
lectors were busy, and popular excitement 
ran high in every hundred. It was a serious 
defiance of the law, but the authorities at 
headquarters were not yet seriously alarmed. 
There was nothing yet beyond the bleating 
that might be expected when the sheep were 
being shorn. What reason was there to be- 
lieve that the sheep would prove themselves 
capable of combining against their shearers 4 

That this unexpected thing was however 
possible was speedily demonstrated. The 
iniracle rapidly unfolded itself before the eyes 
of wondering and panic-stricken authority. 
In a few days the isolated jets of discontent 
had combined and become a boiling flood, and 

1 It is necessary to mention this, because Leg is 
sometimes discredited with having been a ruffianly 
tax-collector. He was not the collector, but the 
commissioner, a very different official. Leg after- 
wards fell a victim to the blind fury of the populace, 
but this was owing to his official position and not to 
any specific act of ruffianism. 
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the strongholds of the upper classes, “ com- 
passed round with turbulent sound,” were 
like rocky islets in an angry sea. 

We shall never know whether it was in- 
fatuated foolhardiness or mere chance that 
brought the law in the very nick of time into 
direct personal collision with the man who 
had been chosen to lead the insurrection. 
The exact historian indeed has some reason 
to suspect that the whole story of the tiler 
and the Dartford collector is the mythical 
creation of a later time, imperfectly informed 
of the vast extent and careful organization of 
the great Peasants’ Revolt, and trying to level 
it down to their understandings, as if it had 
been a casual riot. If a brutal insult was 
offered to Wat Tyler’s daughter at the very 
time that had been fixed upon for the rising 
under his leadership, it is the most remark- 
able instance of opportune infatuation that 
history has to record. Be this as it may, 
within a week of the alleged occurrence, 
Wat Tyler was threatening the capital with 
100,000 men at his back, and in every county 
of England local leaders were dictating terms 
to the lords of the soil in his name. 

The full magnitude of the rising revealed 
itself with startling rapidity. To the autho- 
rities who looked on from London, seeing it 
grow bigger day after day, yet each day in- 
clined to believe that it had reached its 
height, the morrow was always a surprise, 
and a great surprise, so huge were the strides 
with which the insurrection advanced. 

There were riots at Dartford and at Graves- 
end on Wednesday in Whitsun week, mere 
casual brawls, as it appeared, within familiar 
limits. On Thursday the mob of Gravesend 
marched over to Dartford, and helped the 
local mob in wrecking the house of a col- 
lector and burning his tax-rolls. On Friday 
the combined mobs, led by Wat Tyler, 
marched on Rochester, raising the country 
as they went. A serf had been claimed in 
Gravesend by the agents of Sir Simon Burley 
a few days before, carried off by force, and 
imprisoned in Rochester Castle. The object 
of the rioters was said to be the rescue of 
this victim of fraud and force. A riotous 
attack on the capital town of a diocese was 
a grave but not an unprecedented breach of 
the peace. Not till Saturday did it begin to 
look as if the rioters had larger designs, and 
the riot was assuming the dimensions of an 
insurrection. Rochester Castle was one of 
the strongest castles in England, and the 
mobs that surged round its massive walls 
were apparently unable to break in. But 
instead of abandoning the enterprise and re- 
turning home, a picked body of them marched 
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on in the direction of Canterbury, and the 
rumour ran that as they advanced the popula- 
tions of the villages on their route met them 
with open arms and joined them in their 
forward march. 

This looked serious, and—more threatening 
still—the news came in of messengers riding 
hard in all directions, and of armed peasants 
mustering with ready obedience wherever 
they carried their eager summons. By Mon- 
day all Kent was on fire, and the flames were 
spreading rapidly northwards. 

The temperance and singleness of purpose 
displayed by the rebels was not less remark- 
able than the celerity of their movements. 
Tyler and Ball and Jack Straw had their 
tumultuous followers wonderfully in hand. 
There was none of the indiscriminate 
slaughtering and plundering of haphazard 
insurrection. Very few lives were taken, and 
there was very little pillage. The fury of the 
insurgents was directed mainly against two 
classes of documents, rolls and distress war- 
rants connected with the obnoxious subsidy, 
and manor-rolls of servile tenants containing 
thenames of villeins and the services they were 
bound to render. That the leaders should 
have been able to raise so huge a gathering 
of armed men in so short a time says much 
for the perfection of their organization, and 
that having raised such undisciplined and 

‘angry swarms, they were able to keep anger 
within fixed bounds, is evidence of a power of 
command not easy to parallel. 

By Monday the leaders were able to go to 
work at Canterbury. The contingent they had 
brought from Dartford, and the towns and 
villages along their route, was reinforced by 
levies from all the west of Kent, from Thanet 
and Whitstable to Romney Marsh. More lives 
might have been lost if authority had not 
been so taken by surprise, panic-stricken, 
and robbed of all power of resistance. 

Their business at Canterbury was soon 
despatched. The gates were opened by the 
inhabitants, and a rush was made at once for 
the houses of the high collector for the county 
and the sheriff. Their lives were spared on 
condition that they surrendered their docu- 
ments—the instruments of the obnoxious 
tax. Fires were lighted, and the peasants 
looked on, and cheered and hooted with 
frantic joy as subsidy rolls and green wax 
writs, parchment after parchment, were drawn 
from their boxes, pitched into the flames, 
and burnt to ashes. 

Beyond this demonstration of wrath against 
the poll-tax very little damage was done, 
amazingly little considering the amount of 
turbulent rascality that might have found its 
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chance in such a commotion. It is a sig- 
nificant fact that the shrine of St. Thomas, 
enriched with the offerings of thousands of 
pilgrims, was left untouched. If the motives 
of leaders capable of organizing insurrection 
on such a scale had been personal ambition, 
they would not have failed to seize upon such 
a treasure to provide themselves with the 
sinews of war. Few of Edward’s knights, 
accustomed to the plundering habits of the 
time, could have resisted the temptation. 

The capture of Canterbury was an audacious 
act, but one still more audacious was to follow. 
London was their next object. 

The advance on London showed the same 
judgment and strategic skill that marked all 
the proceedings of the insurgents till the death 
of Tyler. It was not without reason that 
Walsingham, an unwilling witness, described 
him as magno sensu preditus. There were 
two points at which the movement of such a 
horde as the insurgent peasants might easily 
have been checked, Rochester and Maid- 
stone. Both were seized without loss of time. 

One of Stowe’s legends, collected two 
centuries after the event, is that the object 
of the capture of Maidstone was the libera- 
tion of John Ball from the Maidstone Gaol. 
But there is no evidence that Ball, often as 
he was imprisoned, was under durance at 
this time. A writ for his capture was issued 
by Archbishop Sudbury in February, but he 
was still at large at the end of April, when 
all who should attend his preachings were 
threatened with the greater excommunication. 
Froissart mentions him as having been at 
Canterbury with Tyler and Rakestraw or 
Jack Straw. The release of the great orator 
of the movement, if he had been imprisoned, 
would doubtless have been an urgent motive 
for seizing Maidstone and breaking open the 
gaol. But there was a strategic object also 
in taking possession of the town. It was 
one of the two points at which the insurgent 
host could conveniently be poured across the 
Medway. It was the rendezvous also for 
the south-west of Kent. The levies from the 
Ashford Valley and over the hills from the 
Sussex border, from Appledon and Tenterden 
and Crawford, all converged upon Maidstone. 

While Straw crossed the river to gather and 
lead the men of Essex towards the capital, the 
Kentish insurgents left Canterbury early on 
Tuesday morning in two divisions, one going 
towards Maidstone, the other towards Ro- 
chester. The fortresses of both places were 
in their possession before night. 

Then both divisions moved forward on 
London, their numbers growing at every 
mile. For such a mob the orderliness of its 
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behaviour was marvellous. The records of 
the proceedings afterwards taken against the 
rebels throughout Kent enable us to correct 
the exaggerations of panic-stricken rumour 
which are reproduced in the pages of Wal- 
singham and Froissart. Such outrages as 
were committed had a definite aim, and were 
accomplished with as little effusion of blood as 
possible. There was no such indiscriminate 
slaughter of clerks and lawyers as tradition 
ascribes to the followers of Jack Cade seventy 
years later, Manor-houses were broken open, 
and court-rolJs, the registers of servitude, 
were burnt ; but lives were spared, and pro- 
perty, except in serfs, was respected. The 
leaders of the insurgents seem to have ex- 
horted them as claimants for justice to show 
respect for order, and to have enforced their 
exhortations by making summary example of 
transgressors. Probably fewer outrages were 
perpetrated by the peasant mob than by any 
body of the king’s forces on their way to the 
sea-coast. 

Blackheath was their rendezvous ; and soon 
after midday on Wednesday the two main 
bodies surged on to the heath, the Rochester 
division having crossed Shooter’s Hill, the 
Maidstone division advancing by Eltham. 
In nothing was the capacity of their leaders 
better shown than in the simple arrange- 
ments that had been made for the prevention 
of confusion. The disposition of the huge 
crowds was geographical ; the men from the 
various hundreds, most of them personally 
known to one another, keeping together 
under a chief previously agreed upon. Each 
hundred had its standard and standard- 
bearer. Very rude affairs some of those 
standards were, but they were known to the 
men of the locality and served to keep them 
together. Mounted marshals galloped hither 
and thither, and saw to it that those bodies 
did not press too closely together. Where 
aman did lose his company, which did not 
happen often, he trudged on in contented 
fraternity wherever he found himself— 
trudged on, and often ran, for so high was 
the excitement and so eager the desire to be 
at the end of their journey that frequently 
the whole vast throng broke into a hobbling 
trot, and looked like a tossing field of wheat 
as they swept over the uneven ground. And 
all the tumultuous rout pressed on, bound 
into one by a thought which became more 
and more single and definite and semi- 
instinctive as they advanced—the desire to 
speak with the king, to rid him once for all 
of evil counsellors, and to demand emancipa- 
tion from bondage for themselves and their 
heirs for ever. 
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CHAPTER XXXVL. 
THE PRINCESS SUSPECTS TREACHERY AT COURT. 


Amipst the confusion and panic that pre- 
vailed at court when it became fully apparent 
that the insurgents were marching on London, 
it was suggested to the king that he might 
again make use of the young man who once 
before had acted as his emissary to the 
discontented. 

All through the troubles of the month of 
May—the weariest return of the merry 
month that England ever saw—Ralph had 
been left in the Marshalsea. Once or twice in 
Sudbury’s perplexities, when the baffled desire 
to get hold of the moving spirits in the popular 
discontent rose to the height of passion, the 
angry chancellor had thought of sending for 
Ralph, and putting him on the rack till he 
should tell all he knew. But partly because 
his conscience had scruples, and partly be- 
cause he felt that the torture would fail of 
its purpose, he put the temptation aside. 
Torture indeed would have been a relief to 
the prisoner. The good offices of his brother 
Reginald with a tipstaff had, unknown to 
himself, saved him from the full horrors of 
the prison ; but it was a sore trial, even with 
a book to shorten the hours, to sit there 
fettered and know that mischief was brewing 
outside ; that the deadly conflict which it was 
his heart’s desire to avert was every day 
drawing nearer. Ralph spent many an hour 
of agony in the Marshalsea, and an oppor- 
tunity of speaking out, even from the rack, 
would have been hailed by him with gratitude 
as a happy relief. Not that his pleadings 
could have been of the slightest avail. It 
was too late for mediation between the “ in- 
censed and mighty opposites.” If he had 
been free he could only have precipitated the 
fate that afterwards overtook him, the usual 
fate of the divider of strife. 

It was the Princess that asked what had 
become of him, and suggested that he might 
be useful in the crisis. It happened in this 
way. The princess was the first to bring 
to court authentic news of the scope and 
purpose of the insurrection. She had en- 
countered the main body under Wat Tyler 
while on her way to the shrine of St. Thomas 
on the morrow of Trinity Sunday. No 
violence had been offered to herself or her 
train when she was recognized. They had 
cheered the king’s mother, the Fair Maid of 
Kent, and one or two with rough gallantry 
had begged for a kiss from her. There was 
no other approach to discourtesy on the part 
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of the good-humoured crowd, hilarious with 
the excitement of their expedition. They 
had been loud in their professions of loyalty, 
and had testified it besides in an indirect 
way by exacting from her retinue an oath 
that they would never accept a king of the 
name of John. This boisterous exclusion of 
aspiring Lancaster from the succession was 
not unpleasing to Richard’s mother ; still 
the appearance of the half-clad men, with 
their murderous-looking, barbarous weapons, 
maces, hatchets, hedge-bills, flails, and scythes, 
was so alarming, their clamour so uproarious, 
their gestures so uncouth, that the incident 
had put her in a panic, and she had turned 
her car and jolted along at the full speed of 
her horses, never stopping but to change 
them till she reached London. 

All the mother’s instincts were awake in 
the interests of her son’s safety and honour. 
Something she had heard and clearly remem- 
bered through all her fears from the captain 
himself, Wat Tyler, who had begged her to 
assure the king of the devotion of his poor 
commons, and that they demanded nothing 
but freedom and justice. Also her attendants 
had gathered for her the flying rumours as 
they hurried through the disturbed country. 
And when she came to London, and found 
how things stood there, the council distracted, 
resolving upon nothing, adjourning from 
day to day, waiting upon events, a strong 
suspicion of treachery, confirmed by what 
she had heard as she fled along, took posses- 
sion of her mind. She had heard that agents 
of John of Gaunt were busy in Kent, dis- 
seminating the report that it was his inten- 
tion to liberate all his bondmen. What 
could this mean but that the crafty Lancaster 
was trying to oust her son? It was a suspi- 
cious circumstance that none of the king’s 
uncles were in London. John of Gaunt was 
at Berwick, negotiating a treaty with the 
Scots. The Earl of Cambridge had just set 
sail for Portugal. Buckingham had retired 
to his wife’s estates in Wales, not too well 
pleased with the marriage that had reduced 
them by a half. All were at a safe distance. 
And in the council that was left whom could 
she trust? If only Burley had been there. 
But he had not yet returned from Nuremberg, 
whither he had gone to settle the king’s 
marriage with Anne of Bohemia. There 
was not another in the council, except per- 
haps the ostentatious parvenu De la Pole, 
whom she could implicitly trust. All the 
others were partisans of the Duke of Lan- 
easter. Their hesitating conduct in such a 
crisis was suspicious. 

Where was the anxious mother to turn? 
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She had only her woman’s wit to oppose 
their crafty caution. If their counsel was 
suspicious, the boy-king must be urged to 
rely upon himself. The poor commons pro- 
fessed loyalty to the king ; they trusted him 
and they did not trust his uncles: if Richard 
was to save his throne he must reciprocate 
their confidence. 

It was late on Tuesday evening when the 
princess reached London, and found the king 
in the Tower, with Archbishop Sudbury, 
Salisbury, Warwick, De la Pole, and others 
of the council who considered the Tower the 
safest place in the unsettled state of the 
London populace. Much joy was expressed 
at her safe arrival, but as soon as she had 
learned the posture of affairs she pleaded 
fatigue, retired to her own chamber, and 
dismissing all her demoiselles except Clara 
Roos, whose cool courage and helpfulness in 
face of the insurgents had given her an 
additional claim on the favour of her mistress, 
she sent for the king and communicated to 
him her suspicions. 

“The peril is such,” she said in conclusion, 
“that each man thinks only of himself. We 
must be our own counsellors.” 

The boy’s soft features had become more 
and more hard and thoughtful as he listened. 
He was silent for a moment and a vindictive 
look flashed into his eyes. It was a stagger- 
ing revelation for a boy of fifteen to find 
every man about him suspect. But it did 
not cow his high spirit. The boy was trans- 
formed by the grave thoughts of a few 
moments into a self-reliant man. “ They shall 
pay dear for their treachery some day,” he 
said. 

His mother was in too vindictive a mood 
herself to discourage this temper. “But 
meantime we must act,’ she said, and her 
eyes fell upon Clara, who looked as if she 
would fain speak. 

“My grandfather was but a little older 
than I am,” said the king, “when he took 
the reins into his own hands.” 

“True, my fair son,” said the princess 
mechanically, starting from her contempla- 
tion of Clara’s face, as if she had read and 
considered the unuttered thought written 
there. Presently she asked the king to tell 
her whether he had heard anything further 
of Master Hardelot, who had come to him 
from the discontented commons. 

Richard’s face flushed and he bit his lip. 

“ Their demands are as he delivered them 
to us,” said the princess; “and they seem 
loyal to you as he assured us they were.” 

“My lord chancellor put him in prison,” 
said Richard sharply. 














They looked at him in surprised inquiry. 
The princess with Clara in her train had 
gone down to Leeds Castle immediately after 
Ralph’s interview with the king, and they 
had heard nothing of him since, not a little 
to the disquietude of one of them. 

“He refused to give the names of those 
who sent him,” added the king. “The 
marshal held the chancellor justified. Would 
I were my own master!” 

“And he carried no answer,” said the 
princess. ‘“ Why not send him now?” 

The king frowned. “Whom can I trust?” 
he asked bitterly. 

Clara looked at him reproachfully. “ Pardon 
me, sire,” she said, “I will answer for his 
honesty with my life.” And she blushed at 
her own warmth. 

Richard’s frowns of doubt and suspicion 
gave place to a gay laugh. “You are 
pledging, my brave Clara,” he said, “ what 
we can scarce call our own in these times, 
but there is no better surety to be had. I 
will send him, and you, dear mother, shall 
give him his message. But first we must 
discover where his good uncle has hidden 
him away.” 

This was easily discovered through the 
medium of Reginald, who was in the Tower 
with his master. 


CHAPTER XXXVIL 
PANIC-STRICKEN DELIBERATION. 


SHort.ty after noon on Wednesday, about 
the time when the insurgents began to 
debouch on Blackheath, a writ under the 
Privy Seal for Ralph Hardelot’s release was 
carried by his brother Reginald to the 
governor of the Marshalsea prison. 

Through his brother’s influence with the 
governor Ralph was the sole occupant of the 
cell in which he was confined. He was 
fastened without being manacled; he was 
allowed a stool to sit on, and a rough deal 
table for his book. This book was the De 
Consolatione Philosophie, the famous medita- 
tive work which helped so many in the Middle 
Ages to bear misfortune with equanimity. 
He was leaning his head on it when the 
bolts of the door were drawn, and looked up 
in a dreamy mood which quickly changed to 
one of eager surprise when he saw his 
brother enter. 

Reginald strode forward into the dim 
light, and embraced him. “I come, Brother 
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Amendall,” he said, “with better consola- 
tion than any you can get from the last of 
the Romans: I bring you freedom.” 

Reginald’s airy manner was unaffected by 
the gravity of the times. Ralph looked at 
him in a puzzled way, as one newly awakened 
and keenly on the alert without understand- 
ing why. 

“Shake off your dreams, my philosopher,” 
said Reginald briskly ; “I am sent for you 
by the king.” 

“The king!” cried Ralph. “I had 
renounced all hope of that.” 

“You should not have done that,” said 
Reginald jauntily. ‘“ Hope is too precious a 
thing to be parted with lightly.” 

It was an excited world into which the 
prisoner came forth. Southwark, in which 
the Marshalsea stood, was profoundly dis- 
turbed by the advance of the insurgent host, 
and the accents of panic-stricken rumour 
filled its hostelries and ran about its streets 
and lanes. Southwark was a leafy suburb 
then, the outer fringe of the city round its 
main southern entrance, a very different 
place from the present region of crowded 
railway terminuses, and huge warehouses, 
and noisome factories of soap and tallow and 
leather. 

Earls and prelates of the southern counties, 
and the heads of the great monasteries of 
Canterbury, and Battle, and Lewes, had 
their town residences in Southwark, and 
hosts of travellers from the south, and holiday 
pilgrims bound for Canterbury, were lodged 
in its commodious inns. Southwark was 
more than usually crowded, for many visitors 
had come to town to witness the processions 
and pageants of Corpus Christi, and the 
Canterbury pilgrims of Whitsun week were 
stayed in their hostelries by the sudden 
and unforeseen popular storm. These fair- 
weather strangers were dispersing home- 
ward as fast as they could hie now that the 
track of the storm towards the capital was 
declared, and Ralph and Reginald when they 
came out of the Marshalsea found themselves 
in the thick of the noise and bustle of their 
hurried departure. 

“You would have been free in a few 
hours more,” said Reginald to his brother, 
“without the king’s grace. The rabble will 
have no prisoners. Gaols are their abhor- 
rence. The governor tells me that nearly all 
his warders and tipstaffs have fled.” 

Ralph made no answer. The unaccus- 
tomed light and hurry and noise bewildered 
him. He rode along in silence while his 
brother volubly directed his attention to the 
signs of the general excitement, all of which 
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the lively courtier treated in a humorous 
spirit. 

The drawbridge at the Southwark end of 
London Bridge was up, and was not lowered 
till Reginald had given the password. The 
bridge itself was manned ; and as they rode 
along Thames Street towards the Tower they 
could see that the riverside walls also and 
the landing stairs were under the care of 
the watch and ward. But mixed up with 
this militia, and standing in buzzing groups 
at the corners, or moving restlessly through 
the streets, were hundreds of the lower popu- 
lace, rowdy apprentices and ragged labourers, 
who had thrown their work aside and come 
out to swell the excitement. The booths 
were all:shut up, and such of the richer 
citizens as were not within doors walked 
about with very grave faces. On St. 
Catherine’s Hill by the Tower people were 
gathered in knots eagerly discussing what 
they had heard, and watching the arrivals 
at the Tower on the alert to learn more. 

The king was sitting with his council 
when Ralph arrived at the Tower, and he 
was conducted to the apartments of the 
princess. There he found also in waiting 
the governor of Rochester Castle, Sir John 
Newton, who had been seized by the in- 
surgents and compelled at peril of his life to 
be the bearer of a message to the king. 
This message was to the effect that the 
commons of England, as the insurgents 
styled themselves, were deeply attached to 
the king’s person—their leaders lost no 
opportunity of -asseverating their loyalty— 
but that the king was young, and had been 
misled by evil counsellors, especially the 
king’s uncles and their creatures, and they 
humbly besought him to come and confer 
with them in person, when they would inform 
him more particularly of the grievances under 
which they laboured, and the remedies that 
they proposed. Most reluctantly had Newton 
crossed the Thames on this service, leaving 
his children as hostages in the hands of the 
commons ; bitterly had he felt and resented 
even with tears the reproaches thrown at 
him by his fellow-courtiers for consenting at 
whatever peril to act as the emissary of a 
rebellious rabble ; and now he was waiting 
with heavy heart, distractedly answering the 
questions of the princess while the council 
deliberated of their decision. 

Inside the council-chamber was a much 
more pitiable spectacle than the disgraced 
and heart-broken gentleman—a body of 
rulers corporately dismembered and _ indi- 
vidually demoralized by panic, gabbling at 
one another like a flock of geese. If some 
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Asmodeus could have transported them to 
Blackheath, taken the roof off the Green 
Man, and shown them the leaders of the 
commons in that humble tavern in quiet and 
earnest deliberation, it would have put them 
to shame. But the king’s council was for 
the moment without a head. 

Fear had broken the bonds of custom, and 
the instinct of self-preservation ran riot 
above all the restraints of conventional cere- 
mony. Every man was eager to give voice 
to his own panic-stricken comments and 
suggestions, and as they could not all gain 
the general ear at once, each man turned to 
his neighbour trying desperately to be heard 
above the din. A confused gabble and 
babble of voices strained to make themselves 
audible filled the room. 

The question was what answer should be 
sent to the request of the commons, but 
there was no authority in the chamber equal 
to keeping this or any other single question 
before the minds of the council. The members 
gesticulated and roared out expressions of 
impotent wrath. Sir John Newton was a 
coward; he should never have yielded 
Rochester Castle ; it was strong enough to 
have held out till doomsday against such a 
rabble. Six John Newton should be beheaded 
at once as a traitor, and his head sent to the 
insolent caitiffs with a warning that if they 
did not disperse at once the same fate was in 
store for them. This should be the answer, 
this or no answer at all, but a hundred 
or two of men-at-arms with Sir Robert 
Knolles at their head to ride into their camp 
and scatter them like a herd of swine. Those 
who in their hearts were in favour of a 
milder policy were not less loud in declar- 
ing what ought to have been done sooner 
before the insurgents had gained such a 
head. 

The chancellor Sudbury, ready with a pro- 
posal in the midst of all this clamour, calm, 
pale, with a contemptuous smile on his lips, 
raised his hand in vain for order. He looked 
reproachful, he looked indignant, but nobody 
heeded him. The babble continued, and a 
confused roar and hiss echoed from the walls 
and roof in the ears of the powerless states- 
man. 

Then the young king. rose with all the 
composed majesty of a Plantagenet in his 
boyish face. He raised his voice and the 


penetrating treble, clear and strong, made 
itself heard above the din, and brought back 
the unruly council to a sense of the impro- 
priety of its behaviour. 

He beckoned to the chancellor to take 
advantage of the lull. The chancellor’s tones 

















were hard and severe ; the disrespect of the 
council had made him acrimonious. 

What was the meaning, he asked, of this 
ignoble panic before a herd of slaves? If 
they wished to confer with the king about 
their grievances let them choose spokesmen 
of their own number and petition to be 
heard by the king in presence of his council, 
and the king and his council could then 
determine to hear them or no. For himself 
he set no store by the opinion of the ignorant 
in matters of state; but as his own conduct 
was called in question and he was branded 
by these men as an evil counsellor, he would 
not presume to gainsay any who deemed 
their opinion of higher worth, and wished to 
learn of their wisdom how to govern the 
kingdom. . But as for this demand that the 
king should go to them, it was outrageous 
and insolent, and not for a moment to 
be listened to. Let this be their plain 
answer, and let them give the foolish and 
misguided men to understand that it was 
final. 

There were murmurs of approval at this, 
and each man looked at his neighbour for 
encouragement. But their minds were really 
too agitated to rest firmly in any conclusion, 
and the next speaker, the Earl of Salisbury, 
swung them round toa more cautious policy. 
He professed himself of entire accord with 
the archbishop, and echoed his strong lan- 
guage about the insolence of the rebellious 
villeins. But had they duly weighed the 
danger of inflaming the rebels farther ? There 
was another host assembled to the north of 
London ; were they satisfied of their power 
to withstand such numbers if they were 
made desperate by a rough answer? It 
behoved them to proceed warily in this 
matter and not take more in hand than they 
could execute, for not only their own lives, 
but the lives of their heirs and the very 
existence of nobility in England were at 
stake, and if they could appease the rabble 
in the meantime with fair words they might 
deliberate at their ease and take such measures 
as seemed to them best for the defence of 
themselves and their heritage. Such riotous 
assemblies were like loose frothy scum which 
had no body or substance and would dissolve 
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as quickly as it had risen if it were gently 
blown upon. 

This was the substance of Salisbury’s 
speech. His persuasive mildness had its 
effect. The approving murmurs were louder 
than before. The timid members of the 
council were emboldened to speak out in 
the same vein. The advocates of stronger 
measures were overborne by the majority, 
and in the end it was resolved as a com- 
promise that the king should be rowed down 
next morning in his barge to Rotherhithe, a 
safe distance from the Tower, and that the 
rebels should be invited to meet him there 
and state their grievances. Against those 
who urged that their desire to speak with 
the king in person was a palpable trick to 
get him into their power, it was pointed out 
that he need not land but only hear them 
and speak with them from his barge. 

This was agreed to. But there was one 
dissentient —the Lord High Chancellor. 
Sudbury listened in contemptuous silence to 
their consultation, and when they had done, 
desired in dignified and sarcastic language 
to be relieved of the Great Seal. He had 
striven, he said, to do his duty as a humble 
servant of the king, but if it was desired to 
pacify the rebellious people, nothing could be 
more pleasing to them than the removal of 
the hated counsellor at whose door they laid 
all their wrongs. 

In the end the chancellor was taken at 
his word, and the Great Seal was resumed 
by the king himself, and remained in his 
keeping during the next two days. It is 
possible that nobody about the king was 
hardy enough to take the responsibility of 
the clavis regni. The next use to which it 
was to be put is one of the most singular in 
its history. 

Thereafter Sir John Newton was called in 
and received his message. It wag like a 
respite from death for him, and kneeling he 
began to make abject protestations of grati- 
tude, but he was haughtily cut short and 
told that his knighthood had contracted a 
stain that it would be hard for him to wipe 
off. Of the means taken by the humiliated 
knight to recover his honour, we shall hear 
later on. 
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PAGODAS, AURIOLES, AND UMBRELLAS. 


PART IL 


Mi] EFERRING once more to to the Buddhahood, and which is still grow- 
) the traces of the singular ing! Here, also, the umbrellas on either 
reverence bestowed on the _ side of the tree are adorned with garlands. 
Umbrella as proved from Passing to Southern India, we find that 
the Pre-Christian sculp- on some of the ancient Buddhist sculptures 
tures of Northern India, at the Amravati Tope, the highest ideal of 
none are more curious honour is expressed by the use of the sacred 
than those which suggest Lotus-leaf as a sun-shade (the ribbed leaf- 
the retention of primitive Tree-worship, in cup being highly suggestive of that umbrella 
the earliest days of pure Buddhism. Ihave form). Although the upper part of one of 
two sketches from the gateways of the Sanchi _ these sculptured relic-shrines is broken, so that 
Tope showing how one-_ the original number is uncertain, there still 
thousand-eight hundred remain eight of these overshadowing leaves, 
years ago, a sacred flower- while on another a forest of about rirty Um- 
laden Sal tree (Shorea BRELLA-SHAPED LoTUS-LEAVES are thus shown, 
robusta) beneath which piled all over the summit of a Dagoba. (Casts 
Gautama Buddha died at of these curious sculptures are exhibited 
Kasia, was hung with on the Grand Staircase of the British 
garlands and approached Museum.') (Figs. 21 and 22.) 
by crowds of worshippers 
both human and celestial. 
But the point which con- 
cerns our present purpose 
is the very prominent 
position occupied by the 
umbrella. In one case 
the tree is overshadowed 
by a very large single 
chatta. In the other, 
which is sculptured on a 
pillar of the same gate- 
way, two chattas combine 
their honour-conferring 
power on the sacred tree 
Fic. 20.—ScULPTURE ON (Fig. 20). In each case 
eeercne. yrow , these ministers of dignity 
PILLAR ON THEGATE- are themselves adorned 
WAY AT THE SANCHI : 
gore. with garlands. 
Another indication of 
the same reverence is 
to be seen on a sculptured stone at the On the other hand, in the Indian Court 
Great Tope at Buddha Gaya, erected B.c. at South Kensington, near the entrance, 
250, in front of the sacred Bo-tree (Ficus there is a marble panel, brought from Jey- 
religiosa) beneath which Gautama attained 1 They are numbered 39 and 45. 





























Fic, 21.—UMBRELLA-SHAPED LOTUS LEAVES. AMRAVATI TOPE, 























pore, supposed to illustrate a Jain ideal of 
Heaven, and here the honours of the sun- 
shade are bestowed on an object which 
apparently represents a lotus bud. 

I trace some interesting survivals of the 
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Fic, 22.—UMBRELLA-SHAPED LOTUS LEAVES, AMRAVATI TOPE. 
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same oddly-blended reverence in the modern 
religious art of Japan, where I was so for- 
tunate as to become the possessor of two 
temple pictures exquisitely painted in minia- 
ture, in gold and colour, like the very finest 
medieval missal work. One of these is very 
large, and is painted on white silk mounted 
on rich and harmonious brocade. 

A large central picture reveals scenes in 
the Buddhist heavens, while all around are 
set a framework of small separate subjects 
showing different incidents in the life of 
Buddha. But in nearly all of these his 
lotus-throne is overshadowed by a great 
tree—not the sacred bo or pipul, but a large- 
leaved tree, laden with scarlet blossoms. In 
some cases there is a tree on either side of 
the throne, while immediately above the 
head of Buddha is suspended an ornamental 
chatta. In one picture two enormous green 
leaves like those of the banana act as sun- 
shades, and combine the idea of tree and 
umbrella. 

But the most remarkable instance of the 
combination occurs in this same picture 
on either side of which is a large bell- 
shaped dagoba, on which the pagoda type is 
indicated by its being encircled by seven 
circles of small temples, separated by six 
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circles of umbrella-shaped tufts of leaves and 
blossoms, suggestive of rhododendron. 

Far stranger than these however is the 
quaint adaptation of this odd sort of reverence 
to Christian art, illustrating the grotesque 
combination of the tree and umbrella, as 
shown in certain medieval illuminations. 
Here are some specimens of umbrella-shaped 
trees, which are introduced as accessories 
in pictures of the four Evangelists (Fig. 23) 
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Fic. 23.—TREE-SHAPED UMBRELLAS, 
From RatisBon MANUSCRIPT. 


in the celebrated manuscript of the convent 
of Nieder Muenster of Ratisbon, which manu- 
script is now in the library at Munich. The 
imaginative monkish artist must surely have 
had an inkling of Oriental myths, and thus 
have quaintly blended tree and chatta. An 
attendant spirit is always shown, ceaselessly 
watering these strange umbelliferous plants. 

Curiously enough, Ratisbon furnishes an- 
other singular instance of the combination 
of the tree and the umbrella. In a volume 
called Curiosités Mystérieuses, there is re- 
produced an illumination from a church in 
that city, in which an angel appears at the 
right hand of our Lord, bearing a cross, to 
one arm of which is attached a half-closed 
umbrella. “Le pommeau,” says the chronicler, 
“est orné de ce que les Romains nomment 
Ombrellino (petit dais en parasol). Sil 
s'agissait & coup sir de ce baldaquin (qui 
est le propre de certains dignitaires) nous 
pourrions rappeller que ce mot ‘figurait déja 
dans l’etiquette impériale avant Constantin.” 

The said canopy “to which certain digni- 
taries are entitled,” has in all ages and in 
most countries held a position of honour, of 
which we in the nineteenth century little 
dream. 

But ere proceeding to trace out this sub- 
ject I would remark that in point of fact 
the connection between trees and umbrellas 
is not so far-fetched as might at first sight 
appear, for the primary idea of the um- 
brella is undoubtedly derived from a shady 
tree,’ with pendant boughs drooping from an 
upright stem as in the weeping willow ; or 
the circular cluster of long fronds which 
crown the slender stem of each member of 

1 Umbrella, from Umbra, Shade. 
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the great families of tall (and in most cases 
perfectly upright) palm-trees, tree-ferns, and 
papawas. 

So closely has this primitive model been 
adhered to by the peasants of Burmah and 
Bengal, that their great clumsy chattas 
(umbrellas) consist simply of a framework of 
bamboo covered with leaves, or else thatched 
with grass. Multitudes of these are always to 
be seen on the banks of the river at Benares, 
where a multitude of these huge umbrellas 
all along the waters’ edge suggest the notion 
of a crop of gigantic yellow and scarlet fungi, 
some being simply thatched with dried grass, 
others with yellow matting, while a few 
are covered with scarlet cloth. Beneath 
their shadow sit proud Brahmins, some 
white-robed, some very lightly draped, 
like fine bronze statues, but all noble 
looking men, conscious of their high 
dignity in both worlds.! 

The usual ingenuity of the Chinese 
and Japanese was not long in devising 
an advance on the original idea. Many 
centuries must have elapsed since they 
bethought them of a method for convert- 
ing ieaves or bark into stout paper. So 
while they retain the idea of the tree in 
the strong bamboo handle and framework 
of split bamboo, they substitute (as we 
have seen) a thick waterproof paper for 
the primitive green leaves. 

I find a very remarkable illustration 
of the leafy umbrella in Sir George Bird- 
wood’s Industrial Arts of India, showing 
how the supreme Adi-Buddha sprang from 
the seven- fold lotus. But in point of fact 
he stands on a flat-topped chatta! having 
no sort of connection with lotus-leaves or 
blossoms, and evidently introduced for its 
own sake. 

As the shade-giving tree was deemed 
sacred,and received wide-spread adoration, 
it was only natural that (on the same 
principle that the disciples of a great 
leader receive a share in the worship offered to 
him, e.g. the five hundred disciples of Buddha) 
the umbrella should be exalted by tree- 
worshippers to a share of the reverence with 
which the tree itself was regarded. Hence 
we find cases in which it has actually been 
the object of adoration, as at the “ chattom 
puaja”’ or umbrella worship of the Santhals, 
a very fine hill tribe near Calcutta, who at 
their great annual spring festival erect a tall 
Maypole adorned with garlands and crowned 
with a large open umbrella of most primitive 

1 See Jn the Himalayas and on the Indian Plains, 


page 569. C. F. Gordon Cumming. Chatto and 
Windus. 
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construction, round which they dance sun- 
wise as a religious act (Fig. 24). 

Somewhat akin to this Santhal dance was 
one which in the still very recent days of 
heathenism in Fiji, was observed by the 
Rev. Thomas Williams, namely that at Somo- 
Somo in the Isle of Taviuni, as in many 
eastern countries, the king only was allowed 
to use the sunshade, a privilege, however, 
which, by royal favour, was extended to the 
two high priests. The sunshade in this case 
was made from the leaf of the cabbage-palm, 
which is rare in those Isles. 

There was also a religious festival, when 


Fic. 24.—WoORSHIP O¥ THE UMBRELLA AT THE SPRING FESTIVAL 
BY THE SANTHALS (HILL TRIBE NEAR CALCUTTA). 


the people assembled to entice the small gods 
of the sea (the luve-ni-wai, or children of the 
waters) to come to visit their worshippers ; 
these all danced in most fantastic style, while 
one, called the Linga Viu, or shade-bearer, 
danced in a circle all round the others, waving 
one of these palm-leaf sun-shades which he 
was specially privileged to carry. 

In Ceylon also—that Isle of most lovely 
and varied vegetation—-where a single leaf 
of the gigantic Talipot palm, folded like a 
fan, is carried by pilgrims as a sufficient 
protection from the sun or the rain, by day 
or by night—we are told by early travellers 
that in old days, before the occupation of the 
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Isle by the British, the exact grade of a 
noble was defined by the number of such sun- 
shades which he was entitled to have carried 
before him, the narrow end being held by 
the bearer and the broad end forward. 
Percival however says that this privilege 
was only shared by the monarch with the 
Buddhist priests, to whom he committed the 
chief management of affairs and whom he 
loaded with honours, including that of having 
their seats covered with a white cloth. 

It certainly is strange that in almost all 
nations, and in all ages, there should have 
been this same singular jealous regal mono- 
poly of so useful an object as a portable 
sunshade, which was also available as a pro- 
tection against rain. But so it has ever 
been, even in the highest civilisations of 
early ages. We find it depicted on some of 
the most ancient sculptures of Persepolis, 
and also on those of Babylon and Nineveh, 
but always as a distinctive mark of honour 
for the great men and rulers. 

The Assyrian bas-reliefs show slaves hold- 
ing a richly-ornamented umbrella above 
the head of the monarch, not only in scenes 
of peace, but even in time of war. It 
appears to be fringed with tassels and is 
provided on one side with an embroidered 
curtain. In these sculptures this mark of 
distinction is reserved exclusively for the 
monarch, and it never overshadows any 
other person, however eminent. The same 
thing is observed in the sculptures of Babylon 
and Nineveh, in which the king alone is 
thus distinguished. 

Of the ancient Mexican Emperors it is 
likewise recorded that not only were they 
borne by relays of great nobles, but also that 
four more nobles of high estate were appointed 
to uphold the sacred umbrella which added 
dignity to the imperial procession. 

Even in the beginning of the present 
century the Mohammedan rulers of Hindo- 
stan claimed a monopoly of the use of the 
sunshade, and no one was permitted to carry 
an umbrella in the imperial presence. Thus 
it is recorded that certain English merchants 
having been admitted to an audience with 
the King of Delhi, the ladies who were of the 
company were ordered to dispense with their 
parasols, as being an infringement of the 
great Mogul’s prerogative. So they had to 
protect their heads as best they might from 
the sun’s burning rays, by heaping on heavy 
folds of drapery. 

The magnificence of these Indian state 
umbrellas was amazing. Some were of 
crimson velvet richly embroidered in gold, 
and the heavy golden handles, which were 
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eight feet high, were encrusted with dia- 
monds. That of the Queen of Lucknow, 
which is now treasured in the South 
Kensington Museum, is of blue satin em- 
broidered with gold and seed pearls. Some 
were of cloth of gold, others only of gilt 
paper. Some were even covered with gay 
feathers, but all had (or have) long handles, 
either of beautifully inlaid wood, of precious 
metals, or even of carved ivory. The state 
umbrella of Indore is shaped like a mush- 
room. 

In the Assam Department of the Indian 
and Colonial Exhibition a remarkable double 
umbrella is shown, consisting of a very large 
umbrella overshadowing a smaller one. Both 
are of white silk almost resembling gauze, 
and each is bordered with two short valances. 
The whole structure is supported on a frame- 
work of bamboo. <A long perfectly straight, 
small bamboo forms the handle, and this fits 
into a larger bamboo, in which centre the 
ribs of the great upper umbrella. The whole 
is crowned with a tall knob of gold, and has 
doubtless held a place of honour in great 
state ceremonials. 
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Fic. 25.—DOUBLE STATE UMBRELLA (OF WHITE GAUZE-SILK), 
ASSAM, 


In Burmah the use of a White umbrella is 
reserved for the Emperor, while to the Bud- 
dhist priests is assigned the right to carry 
golden umbrellas, which means that they are 
covered with gilding. Hence the significance 
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of such war telegrams as announce the defeat 
of Burmese forces, the capture of their flags, 
and of sundry umbrellas ! 

Owing to this imperial monopoly of white, 
Europeans resident in Burmah were com- 
pelled either to forego the use of the white 
umbrella cover, so essential in the tropics, or 
else incurred serious risk in displaying it. 

To this day, throughout India, in the 
Native States, the right to use an umbrella 
is still formally granted, as is also the privi- 
lege of using a palanquin or wearing certain 
shawls, 

So fully is the effect of the dignity of the 
umbrella on the popular mind recognised, 
that on the occasion of the Prince of Wales’s 
visit to India scrupulous care was taken that 
when riding on his gorgeously caparisoned 
elephant he should be specially distinguished 
by the symbolic golden umbrella held above 
his head. 

The splendid canopy of every great man’s 
elephant-howdah is another development of 
the same idea. So undoubtedly, was that 
golden canopy fringed with pearls which 
overshadowed the gorgeous peacock-throne 
of the kings of Delhi (a throne which was 
encrusted with precious stones, and which 
derived its name from the jewelled peacocks 
whose expanded tails formed the back of the 
throne, the natural colours being produced 
by the lavish use of rubies and sapphires, 
pearls and emeralds !).! 

Still more remarkable, as an instance of 
the exaltation of this symbol, are those 
golden umbrellas to which I have already 
alluded as holding so conspicuous a place on 
the summit of the King of Lucknow’s palace. 

We have seen that in Burmah great nobles 
are preceded by a procession of umbrellas, 
each with a single canopy, whereas the con- 
centrated dignity of the king was symbolised 
by an enormous umbrella of pyramidal form 
with many canopies—nine, I think. 

This treasure was among the objects cap- 
tured in the palace at Mandalay and brought 
to England, which has become the store- 
house for so many old Royal Umbrellas. 
Unfortunately it was much broken and most 
of its ornaments had been removed. Even 
the great pole supporting it, which was 
twenty feet high and six inches thick, was 
encircled by rings of gold, studded with 
rows of rubies. The umbrella itself is about 
thirty feet in diameter, and it is crowned by 
an ornament nine feet in height ! 

I have already alluded to the singular title 

1 See Jn the Himalayas and on the Indian Plains, 


age 205-6. C. F. Gordon Cumming. Chatto and 
Vindus. 
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Fic, 26.—UMBRELLA IN THE PALACE AT MANDALAY. 
IUustrated London News, April 3rd, 1886, 


borne by the Kings of Burmah, i.e., Lord of 
the Twenty-four Umbrellas—a title which 
we find it difficult to think of as other than 
a jest. India, however, furnishes a parallel, 
for when the Mahratta chiefs conquered 
Poonah (in the Presidency of Bombay) they 
forthwith assumed the title of Lord of the 
Umbrella, as one which evidently embodied 
a recognised supremacy, such as we trace in 
the ancient epic of Hindostan—the Mdéhd- 
barata, where, in describing the death of the 
monarch Pandou, special mention is made, 
not only of the White Sunshade which over- 
shadowed the litter whereon the mighty dead 
was laid, but it is also stated that crowds 
approached to do him homage, bringing 
offerings of fly-flaps and white umbrellas! 
At the present day the White Umbrella is 
peculiarly sacred to the goddess Parvati, the 
mountain-bride of Siva, and native mytho- 
logical pictures represent her seated beneath 
such an one, richly jewelled. 

Thus looking back—beyond the age of 
legendary story to actual mythology, we 
find the umbrella in its simplest realistic 
form in the hand of Vishnu in his fifth 
avatar, as a most hideous little dwarf. The 


same symbol belongs to Brahma and to 
Indra, and is indicated by a small circular 
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dise on the summit of the spire of certain 
pyramidal Hindoo temples. We also find 
the umbrella in its simple form depicted as 
overshadowing the snake gods of India, to 
whom homage is being rendered by cherubim 
of the tadpole or mermaid type (Fig. 27). 





Fic. 27.—SNAKE GODS OF INDIA. 


From Birpwoop’s Industrial Arts, 


And we know how commonly the serpent in 
its turn assumes the office of sunshade, the 
five or seven-headed cobra uprearing its hood 
to form a canopy, either for Buddha or for 
the gods of Hindooism. 

Umbrella stealing is not an unknown 
offence in Britain, but we do not often hear 
of so tempting a prize as that which proved 
too much for the honesty of a Brahmin who 
in the autumn of 1887 was convicted at the 
Calcutta Police Court not only of stealing a 
golden throne of the Hindoo god Shalgram, 
but of having also appropriated his golden 
umbrella, for which sacrilege he was sentenced 
to nine months rigorous imprisonment. 

Reverting to medieval days we find that 
Persia likewise fully recognised the honour- 
conferring power of this symbol is as fully 
proven by the ancient title which has ever 
been bestowed on her high dignitaries, 
namely, Satrap or Chatrapa, which (like the 
titles of the Burmese kings and the Mahratta 
chiefs), simply means “Lord of the Um- 
brella.” 

Indeed it was from Persia that the idea of 
carrying a canopy of some rich stuff above 
any object to be reverenced seems first to 
have reached Europe; the Baldachini of 
ecclesiastical art, having derived their name 
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from Baldach, the ancient Persian name of 
the city of Bagdad. The baldachino, which 
is simply a richly-embroidered canopy, sup- 
ported by four poles, carried by four bearers, 
is now familiar to us only in the gorgeous 
processions of the Greek or Roman Catholic 
churches, where it is borne above the con- 
secrated Host, or sacred images. 

But in the middle ages it figured in all 
solemn processions— coronations, marriages, 
funerals, triumphal progresses of + men 
—just as we may still see in Eastern lands, 
where the chief nobles of the kingdom ate 
those selected for the honour of supporting 
the splendid canopy which overshadows the 
royal litter, or the funereal car whereon is 
laid the honoured dead. 

A noteworthy example of the sunshade in 
this highly elaborated form is that gorgeous 
canopy something like a square tent, beneath 





Fic, 28.—CANOPY, WITH FRINGE OF FINE BRASS-WORK. 
CARRIED IN BUDDHIST PROCESSIONS. 


which the Holy Carpets are annually con- 

veyed from Cairo to Mecca and Medina, 
accompanied by thousands of pilgrims. 

So then, in medieval days, when our own 

manufactures were still somewhat rude, the 
uv 2 
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kings of the East sent 
tents, canopies, and um- 
brellas of richly em- 
broidered brocade as 
regal offerings to the 
potentates of western 
lands. Such was the 
gift of the Caliph 
Haroun Al Raschid to 
Charlemagne, and some 
such costly gifts found 
their way to England 
also, though these bar- 
barous isles were slow 
to adopt their general 
use. Nevertheless, at 
the present day Queen 
Victoria’s canopied 
throne may be cited as 
a development of the 
imperial umbrella ; the 
Speaker’s chair in Par- 
liament and the 
Bishop’s throne in 
many cathedrals show 
clearly how this honor- 
ary distinction became 
naturalised on British 
soil. 

It is mteresting to 
trace this gradual adap- 
tation of the baldachino, 
and also its develop- 
ment in Gothic archi- 
tecture, as it appears 
in stone carving over 
tombs or niches with 
figures of saints. We 
also find it in metal- 
work, as in the bronze 
canopy supported on 
four great twisted 
columns which overshadows the tomb of St. 
Peter and St. Paul in St. Peter’s at Rome. 

Precisely similar has been the development 
of this symbol in the Buddhist art of Japan, 
as shown in the splendid canopies of finely 
wrought brass work which are suspended 
above so many shrines. Some of these, which 
of course are fixtures, are very large, others 
so small that they can be carried in proces- 
sions (Fig. 28). Some are oblong, others cir- 
cular, some are draped with rich embroidery 
and heavy silken tassels, all faded and har- 
monious, others have a fringe of fine metal 
bangles, the effect of which is beautifully 
light and ornamental. 

The Buddhist arks (wherein very sacred 
objects are periodically taken out for a pro- 
cessional airing) are invariably canopied 
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Fic, 29.—a COMPANY OF BUDDHIST SAINTS, 


with baldachini of this type. Curiously 
enough, however, although the kindred arks 
wherein certain hill tribes of the Himalayas 
carry their goddess Parvati have no such 
raised canopy, only a simple pall, these are, 
in some places, surmounted by a silver 
relic-shrine overshadowed by a simple metal 
umbrella of the primitive form, as shown in 
one of Mr. Simpson’s sketches.! 

Another illustration of Parvati shows her 
seated on a lotus-throne, overshadowed by a 
very handsome jewelled umbrella, of the 
simple form. I have already mentioned that 
the white umbrella is peculiarly sacred to 
this goddess. 

The portable canopy of ornamental metal- 


1 See In the Himalayas, page 362. C. F. Gordon 
Cumming. Chatto and Windus, ~ 
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work figures frequently in the Buddhist 
temple-pictures of Japan. I have one painted 
in gold on a dark background, which shows 
a company of twenty-five saintly women 
and several priests in a triumphal procession 
escorting Buddha himself, but the honours 
of the ornamental canopy or sunshade, are 
reserved for a female saint (on whom also 
fall rays of light from the forehead of 
Buddha). 

As we believe all Buddhist art to have 
originated in India (including the Pagoda, 
which is a form now unknown to Indian 
architects) it is a point of some interest to 
observe the manner in which those orna- 
mental canopies and banners are carried, 
slung from the tip of a long pole. Although 
I have never seen a sunshade thus carried 
in modern Oriental life, it was evidently an 
honorary distinction in India in the last 
century, as one of Daniell’s studies of Indian 
life shows a Hindoo servant shielding his 
European master with a sunshade suspended 
from a lance, or reed. 

In the Japanese picture to which I have 
referred, the symbol is further carried out 
by a strange banner, in the form of the 
Celestial bird, but having an umbrella-shaped 
head. I am told that on certain ancient 
Persian bas-reliefs such floating umbrella- 
headed banners are depicted around the 
Persian monarch as he sits enthroned after 
a victory, the said banners symbolising his 
might and majesty. 

Another ecclesiastical symbol of honour 
which I believe to be simply a convention- 
alised form of the Umbrella is the Auriole, 
which is so invariably represented as en- 
circling the heads of Buddha and his disciples, 
and very frequently of other deities. These 
have either the chatta overhead, the auriole 
behind the head, or a canopy, which, rising 
from behind the shoulders, overhangs the 
head, and it seems probable that the three 
forms are but variations of the one. 

If you look at the Japanese parasol which 
is so often selected by photographers as an 
attractive background for a pretty girl’s 
head, you will see how easily the idea of 
the auriole may suggest itself (Fig. 32). Now 
here are two examples of the commonest 
type of Japanese Buddhist art in sculpture 
and metal-work. Is not this the origin of 
such a solid halo as surrounds the head of 
Giso Sama (Fig. 30)—the protector of little 
children, whose Jap is filled with small stones 
laid there by loving relatives, as cheap votive 
offerings on their behalf ! 

Instead of this solid glory, which we find 
alike in painting and in sculpture, a metal 
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ring is often substituted, especially in the 
case of those statues of Buddha which are 
scattered all over Japan (Fig. 31). Hence 
the Tee on the summit of relic-shrines, is 
composed either of a series of umbrella-shaped 
discs or an equal number of rings of glory. 

In Indian native art, especially in old 
pictures, great persons, who would naturally 
be honoured with an umbrella, are frequently 
represented with an Auriole in lieu thereof. 
I have seen several examples of this, and am 
told that it is common throughout Rajpootana 
(which includes the great ——. between 
Kurachee and Delhi). 

It is easy to see how this conventiinneliasd 
circle of honour came to be assimilated into 
Christian art, thus adding a strong touch of 
similarity between the pictures of Christian 
and Buddhist saints. But the place of the 
actual umbrella in Christian symbolism is 
strange indeed, and can only be accounted 
for by remembering that in the Greek and 
Roman Catholic Churehes priestly wisdom 
has ever been alive to the advantages of 
incorporating symbols already held in rever- 
ence by the people. So, as a gorgeous um- 
brella of state was the accepted badge of 
exalted rank, it was natural that a Roman 
Cardinal or Pontiff should assume this mark 
of distinction. Hence the scarlet umbrellas 
of the great Church dignitaries of Rome, 
which are carried in solemn procession by 
deacons, and are very similar to those which 
hold so important a place in Buddhist cere- 
monial. I have seen just such a great scarlet 
umbrella held above the head of the high 
priest of the Buddhist sect of Nicheren by 
priests of lower grade, while walking in 
solemn religious procession to the Temple of 
Ikegami, within which, still more im 
umbrellas were ranged around the altar. 

As another example of the symbolic hon- 
our of the umbrella being enlisted in Church 
ceremonies, I may cite the great ecclesiastical 
umbrella surmounted by the cross which is 
carried by the Christians of Abyssinia in 
their religious processions, together with a 
large, richly ornamented metal cross. It is 
escorted by a whole company of small um- 
brellas which are simply almost flat dises on 
long poles, by no means calculated to shade 
the bearers, whose bare black heads seem 
nowise to shrink from the blazing sun. 

Again at the funeral of King Theodore in 
the summer of 1868, a richly ornamented 
red umbrella (not a canopy such as over- 
shadows the funeral car in other lands) was 
carried before the bier, as was depicted in 
the Illustrated London News of the day. 

Nowhere has the idea of the regal dignity 
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Fic. 30.—R0CK SCULPTURE OF GISO SAMA AT HAKONE, JAPAN, 
From a Drawing by C. F. Gordon CuMMING. 
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Fic. 31.—1MAGE OF GREAT BUDDHA AT HAKONE, JAPAN.° 
From a Drawing by C, F. Gorpon Cummrna. 


symbolised by this monopoly been more 
strikingly illustrated than in the case of the 
celebrated state umbrella which was among 
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the most valued possessions of King Coffee 
Caleallee of Ashantee, and which was cap- 
tured at Coomassie when that city was taken 
by the British troops under Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, Feb. 4th, 1874. It was deemed 
so valuable a trophy that it was forthwith 
despatched to England in special charge of 
the Hon. H. Wood, 10th Hussars, for pre- 
sentation to the Queen at Windsor. 

This regal treasure is about twenty-two 
feet in circumference, and is constructed on 
a framework of forty-two ribs. It is of 
alternate divisions of black and dark crimson 
velvet, and has a deep border of the same 
with gold trimmings. A lion’s claw, worked 
in gold, fastened to the ribs of the umbrella, 
and another on the outside, were supposed to 
act as a talisman, as were also a number of 
square and round knobs made of cloth and 
of leather which were attached to the um- 
brella as fetish charms to ensure good luck 
to the owner. On all state occasions, and 
also on the march, this ponderous object was 
carried open, and constantly twirled round 
and round. 

Though less ornate, gigantic umbrellas of 
the same sort are the most striking features 
ina photograph showing Sir Garnet Wolseley’s 
interview with King Quaco Duah of Coo- 
massie,' as they also were at subsequent 
palavers of great chiefs, held near Cape 
Coast Castle. These huge umbrellas were 
made of shiny cloth on a bamboo framework, 
and in addition to these, a smaller one was 
held over cach great man by his individual 
slave. 

In like manner at the King of Dahomey’s 
state ceremonials his attendants hold an 
ordinary umbrella over his head, though 
above that is an enormous and gorgeous flat 
sunshade, on a high pole, as the royal 
symbol. 

In King Coifee’s reign, and I suppose also 
at the present time in Ashantee, the highest 
mark of regal favour that could be conferred 
on an honoured guest, or as the reward 
of distinguished favour, was an umbrella 
adorned with such savage ornaments as teeth 
of animals, claws of birds, human jaws, and 
other bones interspersed with occasional bits 
of gold. 

Many other African tribes likewise recog- 
nise the mystic meaning of the sunshade. 
In Morocco its use is exclusively an imperial 
privilege. No subject dare infringe the 
Emperor’s prerogative by presuming to carry 

1 Who, having succeeded King Coffee as sovereign 
of Ashantee, indulged in a wholesale massacre of 
three hundred of his relations, including small 
children. Soon afterwards he himself died of small-pox. 











Fic, 32.—JAPANESE GIRLS WITH UMBRELLAS, SUGGESTIVE OF HALO. 


From a Drawing by C. F. Gorpon Cummrye. 


an umbrella (at all events he must not be 
caught doing so!). The Imaum of Sanah 
and the members of his royal house, and 
also the independent chiefs of Yemen, are 
each distinguished from the rest of mankind 
by the same symbol. 

The umbrella also holds sway on the banks 
of the Niger, where the King of Yoruba’s 
palace is distinguished by six very tall 
thatched pyramids rising from the roof like 
a row of canopies. When the king gives 


audience to a visitor six men stand beside him, 
three on each side, supporting six large state 


umbrellas. Apparently the six canopies of 
thatch and the six umbrellas embody the 
same idea of high distinction. 

These African umbrellas vary in shape as 
well as in colamr and material. Some are 
round, some tall and pointed, some flat like 
a wheel. They are of velvet, silk, or cotton, 
of every colour from pale pink or violet to 
amber or black. Some are fringed. with 
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shells, beads or bones, others scalloped, some 
festooned, some flounced, some are of crim- 
son and gold—lumps of real gold! genuine 
nuggets ! 

The medicine-men of Africa, taking ad- 
vantage of the reverence inspired by this 
symbol, are invariably accompanied by an 
umbrella-bearer. 

It is also enlisted on behalf of the dead. 
De Chaillu tells how on the death of Olenda, 
a great chief of the Ashira (a West African 
tribe), the people came to his camp to crave 
the boon of an umbrella to bury with their 
dead chief. Mr. Ogilvie-Grant also noted 
that in the cemetery at Cape Coast Castle 
many negro graves are overshadowed by 
primitive umbrellas, made of a frame-work 
of bamboo, thatched with leaves. 

From tropical lands, where the fierce rays 
of the sun lend such special importance to 
the protecting canopy, let us turn to Europe, 
and see what has been the history of this 
simple little safeguard, which the poorest 
cottager now deems an essential, not indeed 
as a sunshade, but as a rain-guard. Little 
does he dream that less than two centuries 
ago, it was a luxury almost unknown in 
Britain, but still less does he know of its 
exalted honour in remote ages, and in so 
many lands. 

To glance first at its position in classical 
lands. The Greeks and Romans seem to 
have been the first to admit such a refine- 
ment of luxury, as to allow great nobles and 
ladies of high degree the privilege of its use. 
In ancient Greece, as also in Alexandria, 
that once mighty and luxurious city, the 
sunshade is depicted on vases, in sculpture, 
and in verse, as figuring at the festivals of 
Bacchus, who, of all the gods, is alone 
thus distinguished. We hear of his golden 
image, six cubits high, and robed in purple, 
being borne triumphantly through the 
streets of Alexandria, the image being 
overshadowed by an umbrella with golden 
ornaments. 

The movable sunshade, made to open and 
shut, is shown on divers old Greek and also 
on Etruscan vases, sometimes in the hands 
of lightly-draped ladies, sometimes of laurel- 
crowned mortals, guiltless of all raiment. 
It would appear from divers passages in 
ancient Greek poets that for a man to use a 
parasol was deemed effeminate, and con- 
temptible to the last degree. 

In Rome the Emperors Heliogabalus is 
said to have been carried in a litter over- 
shadowed by a golden canopy, while attend- 
ants on either side upheld silken sunshades, 
on a light framework of bamboo. But 
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these do not seem to have been altogether 
an Imperial monopoly, for when ladies of 
high rank went out they were escorted by 
slaves, one of whom was the bearer of a 
white linen sunshade, on a long reed handle, 
whereby she could shield her mistress from 
the sun. 

In later days, a distinguishing feature in 
the state processions of the magnificent Doges 
of Venice was the gorgeous umbrella of gold 
brocade, the use of which was a privilege 
specially granted to these faithful sons of 
the Church by Pope Alexander III. In 
the year 1288 it was decreed that this state 
umbrella should be further embellished by a 
small golden statue of the Annunciation 
affixed to the summit. This emblem of high 
rank seems even to have obtained a place in 
heraldry, for it is stated by Beatino, an Italian 
herald, that a vermilion umbrella in a field 
argent signifies dominion. 

The great lords temporal were not long 
permitted to monopolise so’ marked a dis- 
tinction. The same right was soon arrogated 
by the lords ecclesiastical. The Cardinals 
had already assumed broad-brimmed pyra- 
midal hats analogous to that worn by the 
Emperor at Constantinople. Now such Car- 
dinals as took their title from a Basilican 
Church or presided over one, were distin- 
guished by a large umbrella which was 
carried over their heads in all solemn pro- 
cessions, and which at other times was 
suspended in the church ! 

So jealously was this privilege guarded 
that in Venice it was not till the middle of 
the eighteenth century that a Venetian 
noble (by name Michel Morosini) ventured 
to go out in his gondola, carrying a small 
green sunshade. It was square, and flat, 
and crowned by a little copper spire. He is 
said to have been the first Venetian who 
indulged in such a luxury. His example 
was speedily followed by the ladies of 
Venice, but some time elapsed ere men could 
summon sufficient courage to do so! 

Passing on to France, the earliest mention 
of the subject, so far as I can learn, occurs 
in the Dialogues of Henri Estienne (published 
1578), who makes one of his characters ask 
his friend whether he has ever seen the 
invention which Italian and Spanish nobles 
cause to be carried about with them, to 
shield them from the sun—a contrivance 
which is supported by a stick and can be 
folded up in a small space, but which, when 
open, expands to a circle large enough to 
shelter three or four persons. His friend 


replies, that he has never seen one, though 
he has often heard of it, adding that if 
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French women saw men carrying such things 
they would taunt them with effeminacy ! 

In 1622, however, large cumbersome um- 
brellas were beginning to come into use, and 
a writer of the period records that they were 
no longer called only parasol, but parapluyes, 
and also Garde-Collet, because they are as 
much used in winter as a defence against 
rain as in summer against the sun. These 
umbrellas were of enormous weight from 
the great circumference of the strong whale- 
bone frame, held together by a copper ring 
attaching it to the heavy oak handle. The 
cover of oil-cloth was also of great weight. 
We think our “carriage umbrellas” of the 
present day somewhat ponderous, but imagine 
holding such an object as this in a driving 
rain-storm ! 

These were still in use in the latter part 
of the reign of Louis XI V—that long reign, 
from a.D. 1643 to 1715! a half century 
which witnessed many changes in greater 
matters than these! About the year 1675 
the great ladies at the French court began 
to use small light parasols, which were 
carried by their attendants. What these 
were, is described by Richelet, who, writing 
towards the close of the seventeenth century, 
remarks concerning the small circles of 
leather, or oil-cloth, made to fold or expand 
by means of ribs of whalebone, and called 
parasols, these, he says, are only carried by 
women, and are only for use as sunshades, 
not being used in winter. In Paris about 
this time some fantastic great ladies were 
escorted by little negro attendants carrying 
a large ornamental parasol surmounted by a 
plume of ostrich feathers. 

It would appear that prohibitive prices 
tended for long to reserve these simple con- 
trivances for the use of the wealthy, at least 
we may so infer from learning that at the 
Hague in a.D. 1650 the price of a folding 
parasol ranged from fifteen to twenty-two 
livres. Though persons of moderate means 
could not aspire to become the owners of 
such luxuries, they were not debarred from 
their occasional enjoyment. We know of 
at least one “ Parasol-lending Company ” in 
Paris, which let out parasols at two farthings 
to persons who having to cross the Pont- 
Neuf might wish to linger thereon, but 
shrank from exposure to the sun. The 
company had an office at each end of the 
bridge, and the parasols which were hired 
from one office were returned at the other. 

Towards the middle of the eighteenth 
century came the reign of stuff umbrellas, 
which were very generally carried by pedes- 
trians; dandies, however, abstained from 
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their use, preferring to run the risk of a 
wetting, rather than carry a which at 
once proclaimed to all beholders that they 
were unaccompanied by a carriage ! 

But where common sense asserted herself, 
the comfort of a sun or rain shade quickly 
led to their general use, and so in 1776 we 
find the purse and glove manufacturers of 
Paris resolving to secure the market, and 
obtaining a monopoly of the right to manu- 
facture all sorts of umbrellas and parasols, 
either folding or non-folding — whether 
mounted on whalebone or on copper, whether 
covered with silk, linen, or oil-cloth. Respect- 
able umbrellas could now be obtained for 
less than 32. apiece. 

After this period their popularity must 
have advanced rapidly, for about 1786 Roland 
de la Platiére remarks on the use of parasols 
having become so general in the town of 
Lyons that not only the women, but the 
men also, carried small light parasols of red 
or white material, trimmed with lace. 

Then came the era of ornamental parasols, 
of which we have an excellent example in 
that of Madame de Pompadour, now the 
property of Baroness Gustave de Rothschild. 
It is a groundwork of blue silk whereon are 
fastened patterns of delicately-cut-out paper, 
over which are laid strange oriental minia- 
ture paintings on tale. Pretty little pink 
silk sunshades had their hour of favour from 
dainty dames, to be superseded by gold- 
embroidered silks, delicate blue trimmed with 
silver, and all sorts of fanciful varieties in 
stuff and colour. 

But with the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury came a general turning of the tables 
which affected even these. The pretty 

sol was no longer the exclusive prero- 
gative of high-born ladies, its stout repre- 
sentative was adopted by thé coarsest of 
their unwashed sisters, and (perhaps in 
mockery of the ecclesiastical umbfella of 
high Church dignitaries, but greatly to the 
benefit of the artistic eye), the market-women 
devised for their own use immense and most 
picturesque scarlet umbrellas, such as con- 
tinue to shade their stalls. Strolling singers 
and acrobats likewise adopted, as their loco- 
motive shelter, bright red umbrellas, such as 
had hitherto been regarded as the exclusive 
right of Roman Cardinals. 

About the beginning of the present cen- 
tury the younger French priests began to 
affect violet-coloured umbrellas. Since then 
there have been numberless variations in 
trivial details of fashion— in respect of 
material, colour, trimming, and handle. 
Sometimes a folding handle, sometimes one 
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long and straight—now fantasticaliy hooked, 
or else stumpy and solid. One year all 
parasols are deeply fringed, the next they 
are severely bare. Now a simple knot of 
ribbon is added, and anon the most elaborate 
of lace trimmings—from priceless old point 
to the cheapest of modern lace, there is some- 
thing to suit every purse, all within the 
strictest regulations of capricious fashion. 

Strange indeed has been the enormous 
development of this item of trade within the 
last fifty years. Thus in a.p. 1830 there 
dwelt in the city of Paris 115 umbrella 
makers, and the total annual umbrella trade 
of France amounted to 280,000. Now there 
are in Paris alone 408 manufacturers who 
employ 1,508 workmen, and turn out um- 
brellas to the value of 520,000/. per annum. 
The total annual value of the manufacture 
in France is 1,200,000/. This includes nearly 
600,000 cotton umbrellas, most of which are 
exported to Turkey ; so the stream of com- 
merce has turned, and instead of Persia 
sending silken umbrellas to France, France 
now sends cotton “gamps” to the Ottoman 
empire ! 

And now to glance at the short history of 
the umbrella in Britain—short because pre- 
vious to the reign of Queen Anne (a.p. 1702 
to 1714) it was a luxury practically undis- 
covered in these rainy isles. That it was 
not quite unknown must be inferred from 
the fact that in the Harleian MSS. (No. 603) 
in the British Museum, a Saxon king is re- 
presented as having an attendant who holdsan 
umbrella over his head. Nevertheless in the 
time of James I. they were still regarded only 
as strange things from far countries, which 
furnished the theme for several poems ! 

Thomas Coryat in his Crudities (published 
1611) describing sundry remarkable things he 
had observed during his travels, tells how some 
Italians carry fans, but others carry objects 
of “far greater price, that will cost at least 
a ducat (i.e. about 6s.) which they commonly 
call in the Italian tongue umbrelle, that is, 
things that minister shadow unto them for 
shelter against the scorching heat of the sun. 
These are made of leather in the form of a 
little canopy, and hooped in the inside with 
divers little wooden hoops that extend the 
umbrella in a pretty large compass. They 
are used especially by horsemen, who carry 
them in their hands when they ride, fastening 
the end of the handle upon one of their 
thighs, and they impart so large a shadow 
unto them that it keepeth the heat of the 
sun from the upper parts of their body.” 

A little later, we find amongst “ Absurd 
classifications at picture sales,” a notice of 
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one at the Blue Goat Coffee House, St. 
Swithin’s Lane, of “ Roestraaten’s incom- 
parable paintings. Likewise a fine parcel of 
umbrellows, with other curiosities.” 

Evidently the umbrella was still a rare 
object in Britain in 1719, when Daniel Defoe 
wrote his immortal Robinson Crusoe, and so 
graphically described Crusoe’s efforts to make 
for his own use in sun and rain, such an 
umbrella as he had seen used in the Brazils, 
and all the difficulties he had to master ere 
he succeeded in making one which would 
open and shut, and how at last he contrived 
to make one which was quite serviceable, 
and covered it with skin, the hair upward, 
so that it cast off the rain like a pent-house, 
and kept off the sun so effectually that he 
could walk with comfort in the hottest hours 
of the day. 

That umbrellas were, however, in use, even 
at that time, though only recognised as suit- 
able for women, is evident, from the occur- 
rence of the word in Kersey’s Dictionary 
published 1708, when he mentions, ‘“ Um- 
brella, or umbrello; a kind of broad fan or 
screen commonly used by women to shelter 
them from rain.”’ And in Bailey’s Dictionary, 
published about 1720, he gives the word 
umbrella, which he defines as “A little 
shadow, which women bear in their hands 
to shade them.” “ Parasol ; a sort of little 
canopy, or umbrella, which women carry to 
keep off the rain.” 

In 1710 Dean Swift published his verses 
on A City Shower, in which he describes a 
woman hurrying along with her dress tucked 
up, “While streams run down the oiled 
umbrella’s sides,” suggesting the umbrella 
of heavy oil-cloth, whereas Kersey’s defini- 
tion of “a broad fan” would seem to indi- 
cate the use of a palm-leaf such as is still 
commonly used by Cingalese peasants, and 
doubtless some of these were imported in 
those early days of commerce. 

About the same period Gay (who died in 
1732) tells, in his Zrivia, how good house- 
wives 


“ Defended by th’ umbrella’s oily shed 
Safe through the rain on clinking pattens 
tread.” 


Hence we may infer that the umbrella was 
already making its way among the people. 
But so essentially feminine was its use con- 
sidered, that any man who ventured to carry 
one was made the subject of much ridicule 
for such affectation. 

It is recorded that Jonas Hanway, born 
in 1712 (the founder of the Magdalen Hos- 
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pital, a noted philanthropist and traveller), 
Was THE FIRST MAN who had the courage to 
walk through London town in the rain 
carrying an umbrella for his own use. Ima- 
gine the strength of mind required to walk 
down Pall Mall for the first time thus dis- 
tinguished among the jeering crowds ! 

He had recently returned from Persia, 
where he had acquired this luxurious habit, 
and was moreover in delicate health, which 
was considered somewhat of a fair excuse 
for this effeminate practice. As umbrellas 
were already in vogue in France, the London 
mob pointed their jests by mockingly calling 
him “a mincing Frenchman!” 

It must have been about a.p. 1760 that he 
first ventured on this bold step, persevering 
therein till the day of his death in 1786, by 
which time the fashion he had thus set was 
very generally adopted. But fashion travelled 
slow in those days, and it was not till 1780 
that a surgeon of the name of Jameson ven- 
tured to use an umbrella in Glasgow, while 
Dr. Spens was the first person who, about 
the same period, found courage to use one 
in Edinburgh. Hence it appears that the 
umbrella as a British institution is a mush- 
room of only one century's growth. 

In the Autobiegraphy of a certain Mr. 
Macdonald, he tells us that in 1778 he 
brought from Spain a fine silk umbrella, but 
could not use it with any comfort, as the 
people shouted to him “Frenchman! why 
don’t you get a coach?” 

About this time, however, it became cus- 
tomary to keep an umbrella for hire in 
village taverns and in church vestries ; never- 
theless, that the man who ventured to avail 
himself of this luxury was subject to much 
ridicule, is clearly proved by an advertisement 
in The Tatler, stating that, “the young 
gentleman belonging to the Custom House, 
who in fear of rain borrowed the umbrella 
from Wilk’s Coffee House, shall next time 
be welcome to the maid’s pattens !”’ 

These early English umbrellas were heavy 
cumbersome articles covered with oiled silk 
or leather. Some ingenious persons covered 
theirs with feathers, on the principle of 
“water off a duck’s back.” But only wealthy 
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families possessed one of their own, which 
was hung up in the hall, ready to be held 
over ladies while entering their carriages in 
heavy rain. They were expensive luxuries 
for rich grandees. 

Even when they began to be more generally 
used, the majority, for many years, were 
imported from foreign lands; those for 
ordinary use were brought from France and 
Spain, while India supplied more gorgeous 
ones of costly stuffs richly embroidered. 

Ere long, however, the simple contrivance 
came to be looked upon as a necessary of 
life, and took its place among the home 
manufactures. Soon it became an important 
article of commerce and appeared as a very 
large item in annual exports. This has con- 
tined steadily to increase till at the present 
day the umbrella export of Britain is valued 
at 200,0007. per annum. The returns for 
1882 show that 819,313 umbrellas were in 
that year exported to Burmah and no less 
than 3,353,055 to India, thus completely 
reversing the old order of supply. These 
being specially manufactured for Oriental 
use, are brilliant in colour and remarkable 
in design. 

These gay umbrellas even figure in our 
trade with the remotest isles of the Pacific, 
where I have seen many a scantily-draped 
native of the New Hebrides or Solomon 
Isles, returning to his home, after years of 
labour on the estates of white men in Fiji 
or Australia, and carrying a parti-coloured 
cotton umbrella, displaying every hue of the 
rainbow, as the most highly-prized of his 
little acquisitions, and the proudest evidence 
of his advanced civilisation. 

Little he knew how far more attractive 
in our eyes was the green glossy banana-leaf 
which formed so graceful a sunshade in the 
hands of the Fijian maidens, or the great 
taliput palm-leaf which forms the simple 
umbrella and tent of the pilgrims in*Ceylon, 
defying the tropical rains. Still less do 
Oriental purchasers of British umbrellas 
dream for how many centuries they had 
been in use in Eastern lands ere their 


protection was enlisted in our rainy Western 
isles, 


Cc. F. Gorpon CummMrine. 











of reading the history of 
self-made men it ought to 
be. Every few years are 
sounded the praises of 
some trader or manu- 
facturer who as a_ boy 
picked up the proverbial 
pin as he sorrowfully 
passed out of the wealthy man’s counting- 
house, and in the course of years by dint 
of excessive industry and frugality slowly 
amassing a great fortune, gave away 
thousands, but retained tens of thousands. 
“Is getting a hundred thousand pounds a 
proof of excellence?” asked Johnson scorn- 
fully. It is so far a proof of excellence that 
its praises are sounded from generation to 
generation. Had William Hutton, whose 
life and works I have lately been examining, 
belonged merely to the class of men who 
pursued riches under difficulties I should not 
have troubled myself or my readers about 
him. In his character, however, I find con- 
trasts which are curious and interesting. It 
has been said, with some justice, that “in 
many particulars of energy, perseverance, 
and prudence, he deserves to be called the 
English Franklin.” He is a Franklin ona 
small scale—not, indeed, a Brummagem 
Franklin, for the man was genuine enough, 
but a Franklin of the town of Birmingham, 
and not of the United States of America. 
His mind was cast in a mould of the same 
pattern as the American printer’s, but of 
a much smaller size. In one important 
respect he was altogether unlike the great 
Philadelphian. He was as much given to 
peace as if he had been a Quaker born. 
“The first lessons he taught his children 
were that the giving up an argument was 
meritorious, and that having the last word 
was a fault.” It was not on such principles 
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as these that the independence of America 
was fought for and won. In untiring in- 
dustry, close frugality, common sense, and 
the conscientious discharge of the duties of a 
good citizen he is scarcely behind Franklin. 
Like him he had an ardent love of know- 
ledge, though it was in unravelling the history 
of the past rather than in making discoveries 
which would enrich the future that his mind 
was chiefly employed. Like him he was a 
man who was interesting but utterly un- 
lovable. Both men wrote their own lives, 
or at least fragments of them, and both fail 
equally to touch the reader’s heart. It is 
not the graves of such successful men as 
these that “through the starting tear” we 
survey. Each of them was too thoroughly 
satisfied with himself. Hutton’s self-com- 
placency is delightfully shown in his History 
of the Family of Hutton. In it he had 
described, with not a little spirit and indeed 
humour, the fortunes of his relations, who 
had been “steady in their love of peace and 
of pudding; remarkable for memory; not 
much given to receive, keep, or pay money ; 
often sensible, always modest.” In the fifth 
generation, coming to himself, he writes :— 
“ As my life differs materially from the lives 
of my ancestors—as rising to greater eleva- 
tion, conducting a Court of Requests during 
nineteen years, and being an author have 
brought me upon the public stage —the 
insertion of my history in its proper place 
would, by its length, have broken the line of 
descent.”” His own biography therefore he 
has written at greater length, and it is from 
it that we chiefly know him. Much too we 


learn from the numerous books that he 
published in the latter half of his life, for 
when he once tasted the pleasure of going 
into print he did not for any long time 
together forbear it. 

The worst part in his character was his 
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love of his money—a love not indeed un- 
natural in a man who had been half starved 
in his youth for want of it. “I was,” he 
writes, “an economist from my cradle ;” a 
man who “could watch every penny. [ 
once saved every farthing I could procure, 
which at the end of two years amounted to 
only fourpence halfpenny. This occurred 
between the ages of four and six.” His 
brother and sister he describes as “ generous 
economists. I more frugal.” “ More frugal” 
is a delicate way of saying “somewhat 
miserly.” He tells how, when he first began 
to get money, “he amused himself with 
marshalling in battalia fifty bright guineas.” 
He often boasts of his wealth. In his 
History of Birmingham he thus indirectly 
alludes to himself :— 

“*T am told,’ says an elderly gentleman, 
as he amused himself in a pitiful bookseller’s 
shop in a wretched market-town, ‘that you 
are a stocking-maker by trade.” The humble 
bookseller, half confused and wholly ashamed, 
could not deny the charge. ‘Ah,’ cried the 
senior, ‘there is neither honour nor profit in 
changing the trade you were bred to. Do 
not attempt to sell books, but stay at home 
and pursue your own business.’ But the 
dejected bookseller, scarcely one step higher 
than a walking stationer, lived to acquire a 
fortune of 20,0007.” 

His fortune rapidly grew in the many 
years that he lived after he wrote this. In 
his eighty-second year he said: “I am as 
willing to acquire money as if my date was 
that of Methuselah.” He was the very 
opposite of his grandfather, a poor flax- 
dresser of Derby, who apparently cared for 
nothing but fishing in the Derwent, keeping 
pigs, and taking down sermons in shorthand. 
One day a messenger came to this worthy 
to conduct him to Northallerton, to take 
possession of an estate worth 40/. a year. 
“He thanked the messenger for his kind- 
ness, entertained him, and told him he would 
not travel so far for an estate of much greater 
value, neither did he care who possessed it. 
I,” continues his grandson, “ mentioned this 
anecdote to a friend some years back, and 
observed I would have gone to America for 
an estate of that value. He replied, he 
would have gone to the devil.” As he sat 
in the Court of Requests he could often 
draw a contrast flattering to himself between 
his own present and past state and that of 
some of the miserable suitors. “One day, 
among the defendants, Henshaw Grevis, 
Esq., was called. A meagre figure, near 
sixty, came forward, and behaved with all 
the humility of manners that fancy could 
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paint. Though his whole apparel could not 
be worth eighteenpence, I well remember to 
have seen him thirty years before completely 
mounted and dressed in green velvet at the 
head of his pack. I could not forbear draw- 
ing a silent comparison between this devoted 
outcast of fortune and myself. He could 
prove a long line of wealthy and honourable 
ancestors, but mine had never been off the 
dunghill for two hundred years.” 

I wish that he had recorded that he gave 
a good dinner to this poor old esquire and 
road-mender. It would have been a great 
deal better than publishing to the world his 
“silent comparison.” He liked his meals as 
much as any one. “He had been always 
used,” he says, “ to the old-fashioned practice 
of casting an eye upon dinner at one,” and 
he complained loudly when by public business 
it was delayed. In his Tour to Scarborough 
he boasts that “he never knew but one man 
who enjoyed so much pleasure in eating as 
he had done.” My grandfather, who as a 
boy dined with him in 1772, says in his 
Autobiography: “Hutton was not then, as 
he became afterwards, so practical a miser. 
We had a liberal dinner. This however I 
may remark, was during the lifetime of 
his wife.” 

Though Hutton had as bad a start in life 
as if seemed possible for any poor lad to 
have, yet in one respect he was fortunate in 
his parentage. His father, it is true, was 
harsh, improvident, and a drunkard; yet 
intellectually he was by no means contempt- 
ible. “The powers of his mind,” writes 
his son, “were strong. His memory was 
tenacious, and his head well stored with 
knowledge. He was fond of reading. He 
spoke as correctly as if trained to letters. 
He was by far the most eloquent speaker I 
ever heard in low life, and nearly the best 
in any life.” When not drunk he was 
religious. His son, coming home one March 
day to visit him, found recorded in his 
pocket-book: “‘O Lord, by Thy assistance, 
I will not enter a public house on this side 
Easter.” The resolution was as useless as 
such resolutions usually are. ‘He was in- 
toxicated during the whole of my stay, which 
was from Saturday morning till Sunday 
night.” Had his wife been much such 
another as he was himself, the son would 
never have written the History of the Hutton 
Family. She, fortunately, “was an exceed- 
ingly prudent woman.” In the case of very 
many men who have risen in the world it 
will I believe be found that the active, eager 
intellect comes from the father, and “the 
prudent, cautious self-control” from the 
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mother. She died while Hutton was quite 
a child. On returning home from work one 
day he was told that she was gone. “I burst 
into tears. ‘Don’t cry, you will go yourself 
soon,’ said an old friend of his mother. This 
remark did not add to my comfort.” 

At the early age of seven he had been 
apprenticed to a silk mill, where for seven 
long years he suffered a cruel servitude. He 
was, when he entered, too low to reach the 
engine, but “a pair of high pattens were 
fabricated and tied fast about his feet.” He 
was so cruelly beaten that he carried the 
marks of it to the grave. One frosty night, 
when he was but eight years old, he was 
awakened, as he thought, by the daylight. 
“I rose in tears for fear of punishment, and 
went to my father’s bedside to ask what was 
o'clock. He believed six. I darted out in 
agonies, and in a distance of not two hundred 
yards I fell nine times. Observing no lights 
in the mill, I knew it was an early hour, and 
that the reflection of the snow had deceived 
me. Returning, it struck two.” At the 
end of his seven years he was apprenticed to 
his uncle, a stockinger, a man, that is to say, 
who made stockings ona frame. The trade 
was a miserable one. “Had I continued a 
stockinger,” he said on his death-bed, “I 
must now have been in the workhouse. 
They all go there when they cannot see to 
work.” What dens of misery workhouses 
were in these good old days! Hutton, de- 
scribing them in the year 1790, says that 
they were “the nurseries of idleness, the 
corrupters of manners, the destroyers of 
health, the slaughter-houses of infants, and 
the plagues of old age.” From this dismal 
fate he was saved by his thrift, his industry, 
and his intelligence. He had begun to buy 
books ; shabby ones alone he could afford. 
He learnt to patch their worn bindings, and 
even to bind them afresh. He still sought 
work as a stockinger, but though he visited 
several warehouses he could neither get em- 
ployment nor sell the stockings which he 
had made. “ As I stood likeaculprit before 
one of these hosiers, I was so affected that I 
burst into tears to think that I should have 
served seven years to a trade at which I 
could not get bread.” His sister, who had 
saved a little money, came to his help, and 
enabled him to buy the tools that were 
needed for a bookbinder’s business. He 
opened a small bookshop in Birmingham, and 
for some time “made five shillings a week 
cover every expense ; as food, rent, washing, 
lodging, &e.” It was with good reason that 
he boasted that he knew how “to watch 
every penny.” 


It was in the year 1750, at the age of 
twenty-six, that he settled in Birmingham, 
and he lived in it or its suburbs till his death 
in 1815. The town gave him but an unkind 
welcome, for the overseers of the poor, fear- 
ful lest he should become chargeable to the 
parish, under the cruel laws of settlement, 
often threatened to remove him. Yet he 
loved the place as if it had received him with 
open arms. His idols were three—thrift, 
industry, and Birmingham. His worship 
of Birmingham, “that happy abode of the 
smiling arts,” as he calls it, is one of the 
parts of his character which redeem it from 
vulgarity. For his birthplace he had little 
affection. “I have lamented,” he writes, 
“that while almost every man in the world 
was born owt of Derby, it should be my un- 
happy lot to be born in.” Far otherwise 
did he write of the town of his adoption. 
“ Birmingham, like a compassionate nurse, 
not only draws our persons but our esteem 
from the place of our nativity, and fixes it 
upon herself. I might add, / was hungry, 
and she fed me; thirsty, and she gave me 
drink ; a stranger, and she took me in. I 
approached her with reluctance, because I 
did not know her ; I shall leave her with re- 
luctance because I do.” He is surprised that 
“one of the most singular places in the 
universe is without an historian; that she 
never manufactured an history of herself who 
has manufactured almost everything else ;” 
and so he sets about writing one. He cele- 
brates both the manufacturers and “ the 
sons of industry,” as he calls the workmen. 
“John Taylor, Esq.,” he writes, “ may justly 
be deemed the Shakespeare or Newton of 
Birmingham. To this uncommon genius 
we owe the gilt button, the japanned and 
gilt snuff-box, with the numerous race of 
enamels ; also the painted snuff-box.” This 
history was, he tells us, the first book that 
he wrote. “Pleased as a fond parent with 
my first literary offspring, I may be said, 
while in manuscript, to have had the whole 
by heart. Frequently while awake in the 
night I have repeated it in silence for two 
or three hours together, without adding or 
missing a word.” How he must have re- 
joiced when in his silent repetition he arrived 
at the fine passage which begins with John 
Taylor, Esq., and ends with the painted 
snuff-box! The working-classes of Birming- 


ham are, in his eyes, blest above their fellows 
in all other towns. ‘The profits arising from 
labour to the lower order of men seem to 
surpass those of other mercantile places. 
This is not only visible in the manufactures 
peculiar to Birmingham, but in the more 


























common occupations of the barber, tailor, 
shoemaker, &c., who bask in the rays of 
plenty.” 

Grievous was the blow which ten years 
later fell on him when Birmingham turned 
traitor. In the cruel Church and King riots 
in July, 1791, his warehouses were sacked 
and his house was burnt. “In the morning 
of July 15 I was a rich man ; in the evening 
I was ruined. At ten at night on the 17th 
I might have been found leaning on a mile- 
stone upon Sutton Coldfield, without food, 
without a home, without money, and, what 
is the last resort of the wretched, without 
hope. What had I done to merit this severe 
calamity? Why did not I stay at home, 
oppose the villains at my own door, and sell 
my life at the dearest rate? I could have 
destroyed several before I had fallen myself. 
This may be counted rash, but unmerited 
distress like mine could operate but two 
ways; a man must either sink under it or 
become desperate.” Nevertheless his love 
for Birmingham was so great that he got 
over even this cruel blow. 

When he retired from business, he used 
every day to go into town just as before “to 
assist his son gratuitously.” In his seventy- 
ninth year he records: “I rise at six in 
summer and seven in winter, march to Bir- 
mingham, two miles and a quarter, where 
my son receives me with open arms.” When 
he wanted but six days of completing his 
ninety years, he set out on his accustomed 
walk. He had gone but half way when his 
strength began to fail. It was only by the 
support of friends that he reached the end of 
his journey. On his return he had to be 
lifted into his carriage. “I met my father,” 
his daughter writes, “at the gate. ‘Now,’ 
said he, bursting into tears, ‘ I have done with 
Birmingham.’” Birmingham the brazen was 
to him Jerusalem the golden. 

He had been a good citizen. As an un- 
paid commissioner of the Court of Requests, 
during the nineteen years in which he sat, 
“more than one hundred thousand causes 
passed through his hands.” This court was 
one for the recovery of small debts and for 
settling disputes. When he joined it, it was 
to all purposes under the control of a drunken 
beadle, whom he describes with some humour. 
Through this man’s hands, or rather into 
them, passed the money belonging to the 
suitors. “ He was equally averse to receive 
and to pay money. If he accidentally met 
a person in his debt, he shunned him by 
running away. If one came to pay, Let it 
be was the word. Those who dunned him 
always found him in haste, received ample 
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promises, forgotten in a moment; but his 
good-nature, of which he had a large portion, 
always warded off the blow. Though he 
daily gave and took credit, he kept no private 
book of accounts ; his counting-house was his 
memory, which was very retentive ; but when 
he died it was locked up with its contents 
for ever. He was landlord toa farm near 
twenty years without ever receiving a shilling 
rent. Always in a hurry without making 
progress, he despatched nothing quick but 
the tankard. Expedition never discovered 
itself but in getting drunk, in which he 
became so expert by daily practice that he 
could accomplish it in ten minutes. He 
wrote an excellent hand, was master of 
figures, and well understood the business of 
an attorney’s office. His fondness for em- 
ployment induced him to work without profit. 
His shoes received their last tincture of black 
from the currier. It was of no consequence 
to him whetber he wore his shirt a week or 
a month; whether his neck-cloth was tied 
under his chin or his ear; or whether the 
top or the bottom of his wig was uppermost. 
His beard and his linen were equally strangers 
to the suds.” Under his reign the business 
of the court had greatly dwindled, but by 
the improved management introduced by 
Hutton, it rapidly increased. 

This was not Hutton’s only claim to public 
esteem. To him Birmingham owes three 
benefits. ‘I was the first,” he proudly 
writes, “ who opened a circulating library in 
1751.. I was the first who opened a paper 
warehouse in 1756. I was also the first who 
introduced the barrow with two wheels ; there 
are now more than one hundred.” Even 
“the great Twalmley,” that benefactor of 
the midland counties, who invented the New 
Flood-gate iron, cannot boast such splendid 
achievements as these. 

Second, but only second, to his love of 
Birmingham and of money, was his love of 
antiquities. In his childhood, by the help of 
an infant imagination, he had discovered the 
relics of the faggots on which a poor blind 
girl had been burnt in the days of the per- 
secutions under Bloody Mary. When he 
was little more than a year short of four- 
score, in his eager desire to see the Roman 
wall, and with his pride in his pedes- 
trianism, he went on foot from Birming- 
ham to Carlisle, followed the course of the 
wall to Newcastle, retraced his steps, and 
reached his home after an absence of thirty- 
five days, in which he had walked 601 miles. 
In the account that he published of this 
tour, he describes how he was taken for 
a spy emploved by the Government; for 
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a person sent to examine private property 
for the purposes of taxation ; for a surveyor 
of land who had come preparatory to an in- 
closure of commons or to a rise of rent ; for 
an excisement, and for a Methodist preacher. 
As soon as his real character was discovered, 
he was almost everywhere hospitably re- 
ceived. In that rough and thinly-peopled 
country he was exposed to privations which 
might well have tried a man in the vigour of 
life ; but “an antiquary,” he says, “does not 


deserve the name who cannot fast half a day 


and live hard the other half.” 

Had his visit been only a few months 
earlier, “ he would have been favoured with 
a noble treat, but now that treat was miser- 
ably soured.” A piece of the wall, seven feet 
anda half high and two hundred and twenty- 
five yards long, was then standing. But the 
proprietor, Henry Tulip, Esq., was building 
a farmhouse with the materials. “I desired 
the servant with whom I conversed,” writes 
Hutton, “to give my compliments to Mr. 
Tulip, and request him to desist, or he would 
wound the whole body of antiquaries. As 
he was putting an end to the most noble 
monument of antiquity in the whole island, 
they would feel every stroke. Should he 
reply, ‘The property is mine, and I have 
a right to direct it as I please,’ it is an argu- 
ment I can regret, but not refute.” The 
race of Henry Tulips, Esq., still flourishes, 
though in this happier age they are commonly 
described as restorers. 

In an earlier piece of exploration Hutton 
had “ waded up to the neck in furze to see 
the Ikenield Street.” Bosworth Field also 


he thoroughly explored, and had heard the 
farmer, “who resided upon the verge of 
Richard III.’s camp, repeatedly curse the 
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king for spoiling his farm. I asked him,” 
writes Hutton, in the true spirit of an anti- 
quary, “ whether the shade of Richard might 
not with equal propriety curse him for spoil- 
ing his camp.” The fame of this visit to 
Bosworth Field occasioned a most absurd re- 
port at the time of the Birmingham Riots. 
Among the plunder of his house was “an 
old tooth wrapped up in paper, and inscribed, 
‘This tooth was destroyed by a rough crust 
after a faithful service of more than fifty 
years.’ In the London papers the world was 
told ‘that the antiquaries had sustained an 
irreparable injury, for one of the sufferers in 
the late riots had lost a tooth of Richard III. 
found in Bosworth Field, and valued at 
£300.’” When he visited the metropolis, 
he made inquiries about London Stone. 
“They were answered with a supercilious 
smile, and all the intelligence I could gain 
was, ‘It is a place of rest for the porter’s 
burden.’ ” 

In his writings he too often falls into 
what may be called a Tupperian strain. He 
is fond of beginning a new branch of his 
subject with telling his readers that “ distin- 
guished characters demand the tribute of 
remembrance,” or that “ man is a variegated 
animal. Left to himself, he will often do 
right, but oftener wrong.” He is too much 
given to making very poor jokes, but, on the 
other hand, he is often quaint and sometimes 
humorous. No one would patiently read 
any of his works from beginning to end. 
Nevertheless the loiterer at_ the second-hand 
bookstall would scarcely regret his purchase 
should he pick up, as he often may, at a 
very moderate price, some well-worn volume 
written by this old Birmingham worthy. 

G. Brrxseck HI. 
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Ir was out of the nature 
of things that a tract of 
country within five -and- 
forty miles of London, ad- 
mirably adapted for sporting 
purposes, and rich in the 
most varied and beautiful scenery, should long 
remain, comparatively speaking, uninhabited. 
Within the last few years, as a consequence, 
that district of England in which a man can 
walk four miles and say at the end of it that he 
has been in Sussex, Surrey, and Hampshire has 
been gradually falling into the builder’s specu- 
lative hands. To this class, as is generally 
known, nothing is sacred. With eyes averse 
from nature’s beauties, and fixed coyly on 
accumulation, they, as it were, wave the wand 
of the enchanter, and in a moment Wesirable 
residences spring up on lonely heaths, and 
far-reaching moorlands look like Wimbledon 
Common. 

The result is painfully manifest in that 
part of England where Hampshire, Surrey, 
and Sussex join. What was once a most 
characteristic country-side is beginning to 
be robbed of its unique charm. Its pic- 
turesque loneliness is no longer lonely, and 
in due course will, it is probable, cease to be 
picturesque. Woolmer Forest, which, according 
to Pepys, sheltered in Queen Anné’s time the 
largest herd of deer in England, is being 
gradually encroached upon. Its once wild 
wastes of heath and pine-wood are being carved 
xX Xx 
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A HAMPSHIRE GOOSE FARM. 
From a Drawing by Davip Carr. 


into plots of freehold land suitable for 
building estates. Little by little, too, tracts 
have been cleared and put under the yoke 
of a needy agriculture ; in places the succes- 
sion of cottage-farms, and the small fields, 
divided from each other by heavy banks 
and ditches, seem to point to the existence, 
even in Hampshire, of a peasant proprietor- 
ship. But the soil turned from its natural 
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predisposed to violence. 
countryside listen with a half-incredulous stare 
strange 
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use is sterile. The 
farmer as a rule but 
barely manages to 
make two ends meet, 
and the sight of beau- 
tiful scenery sacri- 
ficed to insolvent 
farming operations 
would have prompt- 
ed Southey to some 
more of his “ Collo- 
quies on Society” 
could he only have 
seen it. 

Meanwhile civili- 
sation advances, 
working good and 
evil, spreading com- 
fort, veiling beauty. 
With the changed 
face of the country 
has come a change 
in the manners of 
the inhabitants. As 
each new tract of 
moorland has been 
cultivated or built 
upon, the dwellers 
round it have begun 
to put on softer 
manners. The 
mollifying influences 
of the village school, 
the reading-room, 
7 the mothers’ meet- 

ings, the regular visit 
from the clergy, have 
done their silent. work, and 

Hodge in this part of Hamp- 
shire is becoming every day 
more like Hodge elsewhere. He 
has begun to touch his hat. 
This reform in customs, quaint but 
uncouth, can only be described as bene- 
ficent. The old order was picturesque but 
New arrivals in the 
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stories told of agrarian outrage, 
of whole villages utterly given over to 
poaching, and outside the pale of the Church ; 
of cottages windowless and half-roofed, in 
which the pig formed a prominent member of 
the family circle, to stories of wild Ireland, 
in short, transplanted to the borders of 
Hampshire. 

‘Bhough no place has, during the last ten 
years, been more subject to the influence of 
a deeply-searching reform, there is a hamlet 
within five miles of the village of Liphook 
which still bears about it faint traces of its 





















former state. Among 
its inhabitants the 
type of the dweller 
in the forest land 
proper still lingers. 
The straggling ham- 
let, lying on the hill- 
side, surrounded on 
three sides by far- 
reaching heath and 
pine wood, has been 
his home and his 
family’s for genera- 
tions. It has a little 
of the look of Gold- 
smith’s village about 
it. A long narrow 
lane rather than a 
road divides it into 
two unequal parts. 
The cottages—now 
in good repair—are 
still, many of them, 
less cottages than 
cabins. Lying on 
the outskirts of the 
forest, at a point 
where moorland be- 
gins to come under as 

cultivation, the village ‘ ') qs 
leads to nowhere but to 
wild heather hills on one side 
and to a marshy chase on the 
other. The scene is desolate enough, 
but it is full of strange colours. Here 
the grasses and foliage are of a dark, 
dank green. A sluggish stream, whose 
waters are brown with peat, winds slowly 





over a bed of yellow mud. Herds of white ouk 
seem to be always on the spot from a sense of 
artistic fitness. Through the gap in the neighbouring 
hedge the street of the straggling hamlet is to be 
seen—as different from the trim neatness of an 


ordinary Hampshire village as day from 
darkness. Instead of a dry and cultivated 
prosperity, here nearly all the year round 
the road is wet, the ditches on either side 
of it full of stagnant water. The dark 
green patches in the neighbouring meadow 
suggest a morass. A girl, slatternly and 
poorly clad, leans idly against the trunk 
of a tree and watches her flock of geese with 
a listless indifference. Above the hamlet 
rise bare heather slopes, black from recent 
burning, and covered here and there with 
scorched and blasted hollies. The whole 
scene is one which Millet would have loved 
to paint, for in its sombre colouring and 
grim desolateness it possesses a poetry all 
its own. The dark heath stretches away 
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A FOREST ON FIRE. 
From a Drawing by Davip Carr, 


far and wide. An iron church crowns a 
hill top. Some half-starved cows browse on 
a marshy common. 

The villagers are most of them in keeping 
with their home. Their manners are rugged 
and uncouth ; there is no trace about them 
of the ready obsequiousness with which the 
neighbouring boor of more civilised districts 
intimates to a visitor that he is welcome. 
About the dwellers in the forest-lands hangs 
an air of rough independence. If they in- 
vite you into their cottages you may be sure 
of a rough welcome and a glass of mead—in 
xx2 


















































































A BIT OF SCANDAL. 
From a Drawing by Davip Carr. 
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which latter case, Heaven help you—but if, 
till recently, at all events, you attempted to 
visit them unasked, they took no circuitous 
means of telling you that you were not 
wanted. 

Half poachers, half gipsies, and till lately 
without the rudiments of an education, they 
are still informed by one sentiment which 
saves them from being brutal. In a certain 
sense each man considers himself a pro- 
prietor. He may not be gifted with reading 
or writing, he thay be no “schollard,” as he 
terms it, but he has his common rights—the 
rights of pasturing a lean cow or donkey on 
the barren heaths. 

To say that he has these rights is a state- 
ment that should perhaps be qualified—for 
without doubt he will shortly be deprived of 
them. The very name has an ominous sig- 
nificance, and the incivility, to use no stronger 
word, with which the dweller on commons 
used, till quite lately, to greet the advances 
of a casual charity, may show that he had 
some forewarning of the future. And 
indeed these fears have been lately more 
than justified; a gradual infringement of 
his claims has resulted from the approach 
of London to the borders of Hampshire. 
Moneyed strangers, attracted by vague re- 
ports and poetical prospectuses, crowd into 
the country. They have been told of a 
Scotland within an hour from London, and 
after their own manner they attempt to 
realise the ideal. They drain, excavate. 
build Gothic houses, Sunday-schools, stables, 
reading-rooms, and churches, and finally they 
begin to inclose. Upon purple heaths painted 
palings appear. Wire fencings, supported 
by black and white stakes, divide seas of 
golden gorse. The natives are warned not 
to pasture cattle or cut turf within certain 
precincts on pain of prosecution, and al! the 
grave majesty of justice backs the decree. 

With a petrified dismay the inhabitants 
of the hamlet behold the result of their 

‘contact with civilisation. They see their 
long and dearly-prized rights like an un- 
substantial pageant fading. They feel that 
they are being victimised, but at the same 
time their ears are filled with the vague but 
menacing thunders of the law. As a rule, 
therefore, they travel no further on the road 
to revolt than the assumption of an attitude 
of dogged sullenness. They regard each 
fresh inclosure with dazed eyes, but do not 
forget to search in them for pheasant’s eggs. 
Meanwhile sporting properties spring up in 
the midst of wastes, and narrower and more 
narrow grow the tracts for pasturing cattle. 

At times, however, the smothered indigna- 
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tion of the dwellers in the hamlet takes a 
more fiery form. They have recourse to an 
act of incendiarism, which they also aver to 
be within their rights. 

Irrespective of the existence of newly- 
erected palisades, large tracts of heath are 
deliberately fired, and inclosures, plantations, 
gates, and palings are accidentally sacrificed 
in a far-reaching conflagration which lights 
the country for miles round. The country 
people have a reason to give for this seemingly 
lawless act. They declare that the passage 
of the fire over furze and heather and what- 
ever else stands in its path creates fodder for 
their cattle ; however this may be, the ap- 
pearance of the burning forest, seen by night 
and not by a proprietor’s eyes, is unspeak- 
ably grand. The dense pillars of smoke, 
above which the crest of some heather hill 
is seen, the fierce flame which rushes over 
dry furze and bracken faster than a man 
can follow it, the roar of the fire, the crash 
of the charred and falling timber, the shouts 
of the country people, armed with long sticks 
and trying to localise the evil which some 
among them have created, all these features 
combine to complete a picture which, once 
seen, fixes itself in the memory. 

The indignation of the recent settlers in 
the country is naturally enough aroused at 
these acts, by which—and not unfrequently 
—a mile of valuable plantations has been 
destroyed in a night. They have, however, 
invariably to nurse their wrath unap 
So deeply do the peasantry of the forest 
hamlets consider that their interests are in- 
volved in the issue, that rewards of £100 
have been repeatedly and vainly offered for 
any information that might deliver the in- 
cendiaries into the hands of justice. The 
game, in point of fact, the villagers feel 
would not be worth the candle. And the 
consideration is significant. Many may 
covet the money, but none think that they 
would long be permitted to enjoy it. 

I spoke lately with a very distinct type of 
one of these dwellers in a forest hamlet, who 
had himself, I make no doubé of it, fired 
many a heath. He was a short, squat, broad- 
shouldered man, with a shock of iron-grey 
hair. He was also as it were an Israelite 
who had entered the service of the Egyptians ; 
for having begun life, as his father had done 
generations before him, as a poacher, he had 
degenerated—and I know that he felt his 
degradation—into a gamekeeper on one of 
the neighbouring estates. This man could 
neither read nor write; he spoke the most 
debased Hampshire dialect I have ever 
heard ; but humour was alive in his peepy 
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grey eyes, and at finding pheasants’ nests 
he was a velveteen-coated Argus. In every- 
thing connected with hunting he had de- 
veloped, indeed an instinct that was canine. 
He told me stories that made me stare, and 
believe at the same time that he had de- 
veloped a sense of scent. Many of his former 
trade he had brought to see the error of their 
ways. He scattered new earth on paths 
where trespassers were forbidden, found 
footprints next morning, examined them 
casually, and told certain people in the 
village, within the hour, where they had 
been walking by moonlight. These, seeing 
a vision of the county goal before their eyes, 
no doubt took to the night-school. Upon 





different class. He was a skilled labourer 
of over seventy years of age, but hale and 
hearty still. This old man had the head of 
a village Dante, and was one of the noblest 
types of an illiterate peasantry I have ever 
chanced on. He had never been out of work 
in his life, and had been only out of his 
native village once. Then he had been to 
London for the day, and had expressed him- 
self—as a road-maker—much disgusted with 
wooden pavements, and the immodest de- 
mands of the drivers of hansom cabs. In 
rural innocence he had hired the gondola of 
the metropolis for several hours, and had, 
when the moment for reckoning came, found 
himself confronted by an unpleasant surprise, 





CONFORD COMMON, 


From a Drawing by Davip Carr, 


the question of common rights, however, my 
friend laid aside all his dog-like instincts. 
Upon this issue he was all a man; and a 
man who clearly thought that he was being 
deprived of his liberties. At the sight of a 
new inclosure being erected on a neighbour- 
ing hill, his eyes darted a sinister fire. He 
knew the law, he declared, and to me as an 
outsider, his exposition appeared to be most 
sound; he both looked and spoke with an 
earnestness that was quite painful, and I 
confess I should not have been surprised to 
have heard that agrarian crime had broken 
out within fifty miles of London. 

Another native of the hamlet, whom I had 
Some conversation with, was a man of a 


and an invitation to an adjacent police-court. 
This brief experience of a wicked world had 
sufficed. He confessed to me that he was 
contented with his native place, and showed 
himself completely devoid of curiosity. He 
had heard talk of the sea, but was unable to 
conceive it, and he could neither read nor 
write. In spite of these drawbacks, however, 
in an age of progress, the old road-maker 
confessed to only one trouble. This was, I 
regret to have to say it, the day of rest. 
Sunday was my friend’s bugbear. As he 
naively expressed it, “it was the only day in 
the week in which he could find nothing to 
do,” and a sort of pastoral ennwi accordingly 
marked him for its own. 














AT THE EDGE OF THE WOOD. 
From a Drawing by Davip CaRR. 


The majority of his neighbours show small 


sympathy with his sorrows. On the seventh 
day they lounge about the hamlet content- 
edly enough, attend the service held in 


the 

school- 

room, and do 

a little business 

afterwards in neigh- 

bouring preserves, when 

times are seasonable and oppor- 

tunity invites. The owner of a small 
holding walks his estate rather ruefully, and 
sees, as a rule, little in the look of his 
barren acres to warrant rosy anticipations 
for settling day. The boys of the hamlet 
wile away the shining hour by throwing 
stones at the handle of the schoolhouse door. 
But the people I have described are types 
which are rapidly dying out before the 
Church’s mild reform. Already they follow 
but feebly in their fathers’ footsteps. As 
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poachers they have lost much of their cun- 
ning, and as parishioners they begin to 
aspire to a competition with their more 
civilized neighbours. For within three miles 
of the hamlet we are in Sussex, surrounded 
by the homely English scenery which Con- 
stable loved to paint. Huge trees overhang 
village smithies where white cart horses are 
being shod ; in front of the smithy stretches 
the village green, still-adorned with the time- 
honoured may-pole. The village clowns 
booze on the rustic bench in front of the 
gable-roofed ale-house. Amidst their laughter 
the broad Sussex gaping dialect makes itself 
unmistakably heard, and gives a last touch 
to a picture of rural prosperity. 

But even here we are but on the outskirts 
of the forest. The heaths which overhang 
the Sussex village, are the same in colour 
and character as those which surround the 
Hampshire hamlet. Though rapidly disappear- 
ing they are still the key-note of the country, 
and, however varied the scenery which lies 
round them, they are ever the standpoint 
from which it is most characteristically seen. 
Try as he will, the traveller of an imaginative 
turn can never rid himself of their influence. 

Within a mile, for instance, from the 
Sussex village we are in Surrey. But here, 
too, the heaths stretch far and wide on either 
side of the sandy road. This rises gradually 
to a plateau. Behind us lie Sussex and 
Hampshire. The South Downs bound the 
picture with an outline of soft: undulation. 


Through them comes for an instant, as the 
sun strikes, a gleam of silver sea. At our 
feet lies a vast prospect of woodland and 
cornfield. We are looking over one of the 
granaries of England. But even in sight of 
this scene of prosperity, a certain suggestive- 
ness, which always seems to cling to the 
moorland, strikes us as we read on a grave- 
stone set up on a lonely sweep of road, a silent 
memorial of murder. 

This suggestiveness, which especially sur- 
rounds the Hampshire hamlet, is—in spite 
of the recent innovation which I have 
noticed—still the key-note of the country. 

The heather on these moors may burn 
with the brightest crimson ; the gorse, earlier 
in the year, may blaze with the most gorgeous 
gold; but even in the pomp of midsummer, 
when life is most fervent in flower and leaf 
they seem never freed from a certain strange 
solemnity ; and when autumn has turned 
the green of fern and bracken to red and 
brown, when the sun sets luridly among 
thunder-clouds and dark shadows fall ab- 
ruptly on slope and hollow, these solitary 
moorlands, these by ways of nature, rising 
lonely and solemn from the rich wealds which 
lie on all sides of them, strike the fanciful 
traveller with a strange sense of awe and 
mystery, which has all the fascination in it 
of a place that is haunted, and in which, it 
may be, lies the secret of their singular 
charm. 


























From a Drawing by Hexserr Rarrox, 


PART II. 


Macautay, as I have already observed, 
denied that Turpin ever rode to York. But 
we have got used I hope to this sort of thing. 
Andin anagein which Numa has been deprived 
of his Egeria, Romulus and Remus of their 
wolf, Diogenes of his lantern and tub, Ausop 
of his hump, Rhodes of its Colossus, Dionysius 
the First of his ear, and Sappho of her leap, 
such a stricture does not really matter in 
the least, especially as I purpose to go to 
York with Turpin—whether he really rode 
to York or no. 

For though I purpose to deal in this 
chapter chiefly with the York Road’s great 
inns, I think that a ride over the distance 
will be advisable, if only to give some sort 
of idea as to how the land lies. And we 
have been in coaches and Flying machines so 
often, that I think that.a turn on horseback 
may be a welcome change. 

I find then, on referring to the prophet 
Ainsworth, that Dick Turpin started for his 
celebrated ride from the Jack Falstaff at 
Kilburn—an inn I do not find in my Pater- 
son’s Roads. Here, after having regaled a 
cosmopolitan company with several flash 
chaunts, generally prefaced by some such 
remark as “Let me clear my throat first ! 
and now to resume,” the gallant Turpin’s 
impromptu oratorio was interrupted by the 
rapid entrance of those who—‘“ in point of 


fact” wanted him. Upon which he got to 
horse upon his mare Black Bess, shot his 
friend Tom King by mistake (who observed 
to a lady opportunely standing by him, 
* Susan, is it you that I behold ” 1)—and then 
rode off to the crest of a neighbouring hill, 
whence a beautiful view of the country sur- 
rounding the metropolis was to be obtained. 
Here his bosom suddenly throbbed high 
with rapture ; he raised himself in the saddle, 
and prefacing his declaration with a pro- 
fanity, said that he would doit. And by 
“it,” he meant his ride to York. 

He at once shaped his course for “ beauti- 
ful, gorsy, sandy Highgate.” No doubt he 
would have admired the scenery more (he 
was a great admirer of scenery was Turpin, 
and that is one reason why I am going with 
him to York) if “the chase had not at this 
moment assumed a character of interest ’— 
whatever that may mean. Turpin however 
saw nothing favourable in the phenomenon, 
and made over Crackskull Common to High- 
gate. He avoided the town, struck into a 
narrow path to the right, and rode leisurely 
down the hill. His pursuers at this point some- 
what aimlessly bawled to him to stand— 
seeming to forget in their flurry that he was 
on horseback. The gallant Dick answered 
their demands by unhesitatingly charging a 
gate, and clearing it in gallant style. He 
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then scudded rapidly past Highgate, “like a 
swift-sailing schooner with three lumbering 
Indiamen in her wake.” And so through 
Du Val Lane—(what tender recollections 
must here have possessed that manly breast) 
into Hornsey—where the turnpike fellow 
closed the toll-bar in his face, and the “three 
lumbering East Indiamen” (the metaphors 
here become a trifle mixed—but no matter) 
cried aloud, “The gate is shut! We have 
him ! Ha! Ha!” 

But not so! though the old Hornsey toll- 
bar was a high gate, with chevaux de frise 
in the upper rail! Not so! though the gate 


trampled to death under the feet of the three 
lumbering East Indiamen—that is to say 
under the feet of Paterson’s (chief constable 
of Westminster’s) horse. 

“ Open the gate, fellow,” he(Paterson)cried. 

But the man said “ not at all” unless he 
got his dues. He'd been done once already ; 
and he was prepared to be struck stupid if 
he was done a second time. By which 
ingenious block, while Paterson was feeling 
in his pocket for a crown piece, our friend 
Richard was enabled to take advantage of 
the delay and breathe his mare—after which 
he struck into a bye lane at Duckett’s Green, 











From a Drawing by HERBERT Ratton. 


swung into its lock ; “and like a tiger in his 
lair the prompt custodian of the turnpike, 
ensconced within his doorway, held himself 
in readiness to spring upon the runaway.” 
Not so! For what did Dick dot He did 
four things. 

1. He coolly calculated the height of the 

gate. 

2. He spoke a few words of encourage- 

ment to Bess. 

3. He stuck spurs into her sides. 

4. He cleared the spikes by an inch. 

The next event which followed in this 
order, was the narrow escape of the toll-bar 
keeper, who, tired of crouching like a tiger in 
his lair, rushed out of it, and was nearly 


and cantering easily along came at Tottenham 
(four and a half miles from London), for the 
first time in his ride, into the Great North 
Road. 

At Tottenham the whole place was up in 
arms. The inhabitants shouted, screamed, 
ran and danced. They also hurled every 
possible missile at the horse and her rider. 
And what did Dick do under these sufficient- 
ly embarrassing circumstances? Why, he 
“laughed at the brick-bats that were 
showered thick as hail and quite as harm- 
lessly around him.” After which he pro- 
ceeded at his best pace to Edmonton (seven 
miles from London). Here too, as at Tot- 
tenham, the ingenuous natives turned out 
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en masse to see him pass. But they did 
not throw brick-bats at him: far from 
it! They supposed that Dick was riding 
for a wager, and received him with ac- 
clamations. But now came borne on the 
wind’s wings the pursuers’ ominous cries, 
“Turpin! Dick Turpin!” upon which in an 
instant the good Edmontonians ratted, and 
hissed; and no toll gate, twelve feet high, 
with chevaux de frise in the upper rail, 














miles from London) no longer “ like a swift- 
sailing schooner with three lumbering India- 
men in her wake,” but “like eagles on the 
wing.” To descend from these aérial regions 
to the hard high road—they were all going 
well and strong. Coates’ party not having lost 
ground, but perspiring profusely, Black Bess 
not having turned a hair. It was at this 
period in the journey, somewhere about 
Waltham Cross, that is to say, that Dick 
said, “I'll let ’em see what I think of ’em,” 
and turned his head. This was surely an 
unnecessary step. But the lighting of the 
pipe, while Black Bess was still at full stretch, 
was a worthier effort in the way of showing 
contempt, and caused one of the enemies who 
pursued, whose name was Titus, who rode “a 
big Roman-nosed, powerful, flea-bitten Buce- 
phalus,” to call out on his “ mother who bore 
him,” and thump the wind out of 
ri his horse with his calves. Shortly 


From a Drawing by Herpert Ralitton. 


being handy, a man ina donkey cart, 
somewhat ostentatiously drew himself up in 
the middle of the road. And Turpin went 
through the usual formula above categorically 
set down “and cleared the driver and his 
little wain with ease.” This feat brought 
down the house or rather the street. ‘ Hark- 
a-way, Dick !” resounded on all hands. 
Pursued and pursuers, I now observe with 
pain (for a change of metaphor is always 
embarrassing), “fly past scattered cottages 
along the Enfield Highway (nine and a half 


after which extraordinary maneuvre the 
pursuers lost sight of Turpin altogether, till, 
encouraged by a waggoner’s assurance that 
they would find the great highwayman at 
York, they caught a glimpse of him just 
outside Ware (twenty-one miles from London 
measured from Shoreditch church), standing 
with his bridle in his hand coolly quaffing a 
tankard of ale. 

Here the pursuers changed horses, either 
at the Bull or The Saracen’s Head, and 
again “ pursued their onward course.” “ Night 
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confines of a 
third county— 
in point of fact 
the merry 
was county of Huntingdon. 

“The eleventh hour 
eSiamfad was given from the 
iron tongue of St. Mary’s 
spire as he rode 


From a Drawing by HERBERT RaILTON. through the deserted 


now spread her mantle over the earth ; still 
it was not wholly dark. A few stars were 
twinkling in the deep, cloudless heavens, 
and a pearly radiance in the eastern horizon 
heralded the rising of the orb of night,” after 
which atmospheric eccentricities, it appears 
tome that we had better get forward as 
quickly as possible,—as Turpin did. Whether 
from the atmospheric eccentricities already 
alluded to, or from some occulter cause, 
peculiar physical symptoms might at this 
moment have been detected in Turpin him- 
self, had a medical man been riding by him 
armed with a stethoscope. His blood “spun 
through his veins ; wound round his heart ; 
and mounted to his brain.” Where it next 
went to is not on record; but the possessor 
of this peculiar circulation went “away” 
away! Hall, cot, tree, tower, glade, mead, 
waste, woodland, and other etceteras to travel 
are seen, past, left behind—vanish as in a 
dream. To be plain, Turpin rode as hard as 
he could, I suppose, through Wades Mill, 
Puckeridge, Buntinford, Royston, till the 
limits of two shires have already been passed, 
and as he surmounts the “gentle hill that 
slips into Godmanchester,” he enters the 


”? 


streets—” of Hunting- 

don, which, as Hunting- 
don is fifty-eight miles and three-fourths 
from London, and as Turpin left the metro- 
polis at seven o'clock, shows a record I 
believe of nearly sixty miles in four 
hours. 

Iam sorry for one thing that Turpin did not 
stop in Huntingdon, because in the George 
he would have found a very fine inn there ; 
but I suppose he heard his pursuers behind 
him, for he was gone like a meteor almost 
before he had appeared. Shortly afterwards 
he found himself surrounded by dew-gemmed 
hedges and silent, slumbering trees, also with 
broad meadows, pasture-land, drowsy cattle, 
and low-bleating sheep. ‘“ But what to Tur- 
pin at that moment was Nature, animate or 
inanimate?” It was nothing! He was 
thinking only of his mare—and of himself. 
And here I am sorry to say the light-hearted 
highwayman fell almost into the weeping 
mood at the mawkish thought that no bright 
eyes rained their influence upon him ; no eagle 
orbs watched his movements ; no bells were 
rung ; no cup awaited his achievement ; no 
sweepstakes ; noplate. But at about Alcon- 
bury Hill, sixty-four miles from London, 
where the two roads to York meet, he re- 
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covered himself happily from this degraded 
dejection—asked himself what need he had of 
spectators, reminded himself that the eye of 
posterity was upon him, and midway between 
Aleonbury Hill and Stilton (the intersect- 
ing dykes, yawners, gullies, or whatever they 
are called, beginning to send forth their 





From a Drawing by Hersert RarLTon, 


steaming vapours) burst suddenly from the 
fog upon the York stage coach. 

It being no uncommon thing for the coach 
to be stopped, the driver drew up his horses. 
Turpin at the same moment drew up his 
mare. I had always hoped that he was going 
to leap over the York coach too! But 
no! An exclamation was uttered by a 
gentleman on the box-seat—That’s Dick 
Turpin!” he exclaimed. The name of Tur- 
pin acted like magic on the passengers, ac- 
cording to advertisement. One jumped off 
behind ; another having projected a cotton 
nightcap from the window drew it suddenly 
back. A faint scream in a female key issued 
from within ; there was a considerable hub- 
bub on the roof ; and the guard was heard to 
click his horse-pistols. All which prelimin- 
aries having been adjusted, two horse-pistols 
having been discharged point-blank without 
any outward and visible effect, and some 
violent dialogue having been carried on be- 
tween Dick and a Major Mowbray who was 
perched on the box-seat of the coach, relating 
to an obscure and wicked baronet resident 
somewhere in Sussex, the York mail went 
aimlessly on its way to London, and Turpin 


rode through Stilton (which is a place I shall 
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have a great deal to say about in a minute), 
through Norman’s Cross, through Wansford 
turnpike gate, till eighty odd miles had 
been traversed, and the boundary of another 
county, Northampton, passed,when he deemed 
it fitting to make a brief halt. 

He drew up, it will be remembered, at a 
small hostelry with which he was acquainted, 
bordering the beautiful domain of Burleigh. 
“ Burleigh House by Stamford Town”’ that 
is:to say. Here he called for three bottles 
of brandy, a pail of water, a scraper, a 
raw beefsteak, and other adjuncts to the 
toilet. Which order having been executed, 
the most sedulous groom could not have be- 
stowed more attention upon the horse of his 
heart than Dick Turpin now paid to his mare. 
He performed, in fact, a complete variety 
entertainment of strange tricks common to 
ostlers, concluding the display by washing 
Black Bess from head to foot in the diluted 
spirit ; not however, I am glad to be able to 
say, before he had conveyed a thimbleful of 
the liquid to his own parched throat. The 
effect of these blandishments on Black Bess 
may better be imagined than described—- 





“her condition was a sur- 
prise even to Dick himself.” 
Her vigour seemed inexhaustible, her vivacity 
not a whit diminished, and suddenly “she 
pricked her ears and uttered a low neigh.” 
“Ha!” exclaimed Dick, springing into 
his saddle ; “ they come!” 
A very short time after having made which 
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From a Drawing by Hucu Tomson. 


remark, Dick Turpin and his mare were 
“once more distancing Time’s swift chariot in 
its whirling passage o’er the earth,” in which 
agreeable exercise Stamford (89 miles from 
London) and the tongue of Lincoln’s fenny 
shire on which it is situated, are passed 


almost in a breath. Rutland is won and 
passed and Lincolnshire once more entered. 
The Black Bull on Witham Common used 
to mark the borders of the counties, and 


at the same the hundredth milestone from 
London. 
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At about this point of the journey Dick’s 
blood| was again on fire. “He was giddy as 
after a deep draught of kindling spirit.” 
This disagreeable symptom passed off, my 
readers will be glad to learn—“ yet the spirit 
was still in the veins” — “the estro was 
- working in the brain.” Subject to this some- 
what complicated condition of circulation is it 
surprising that Dick gave vent to his exalta- 
tion in one wild prolonged halloo? or that 
Bess, catching the spirit of an example so 
contagious, also bounded, leaped, and tore up 
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interfered so far as Turpin was concerned, 
with these scenic surroundings, took the form 
of a gibbet on the round point of hill which 
is a landmark to the whole plain of Belvoir: 
and to complete the disillusionment, two 
“scarecrow objects covered with rags and 
rusty links of chains depended from the 
tree.” I need not mention I hope that on 
being confronted with this coup de thédtre 
prepared for him on a highway, Turpin looked 
up with an involuntary shudder, and re- 
marked “will this be my lot, I wonder?” 





From a Drawing by Hexsert Ratton. 


the ground beneath her? And so “as eddy- 
ing currents sweep o’er its plains in howling, 
bleak December,” the pair pass over what 
remained of Lincolnshire—left the town of 
Grantham (110 miles), to which I shall also 
return in a moment or two, behind them, 
and in due course, that is to say when they 
had covered another mile and three quarters, 
they were rising the ascent of Gunnerby 
Hill. From here there is a fine prospect— 
on the right Lincoln Minster, and on the left 
Belvoir Castle. The prospect however which 


any more than I need recount with detail 
the immediate springing from beside a tuft 
of briars that skirted the blasted heath, of a 
crouching figure who observed, “ Ay, marry, 
will it.” Such facts in romances are every- 
day experiences, without the aid of which 
their surprising worlds would not go round. 
Besides, such matters have nothing to do 
really with the ride to York. -Time also 
presses—as the novelist almost immediately 
afterwards remarks—and we may not linger 
on our course. 
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With a view of obviating which undesir- 
able contingency the prophet Ainsworth 
proceeds to pass full forty miles in a breath 
of the Great North Road, and having left 
Dick admiring highwaymen hung in chains 
on Gunnerby Hill, just out of Grantham, 
proceeds to pick him up again as he rides 
through Bawtry, which is 153 miles from 
London, as measured from Hick’s Hall, and 
is also where the Great North Road enters 
Yorkshire. But it may be well to mention 


diverge—the main and mail road going by 
Doncaster, Ferrybridge, and Tadcaster into 
our terminus: the lower road going by 
Thorne, Selby,and Cawood. AndTurpin took 
the lower road. And here the first signs of 
calamity began to overtake him. His mortal 
pursuers seem long since to have abandoned 
all idea of performing this feat. One of 
them named Titus, was resting like a wise 
man at the Angel at Grantham—having had 
as he poetically remarked, “a complete 
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From a Drawing by Hucu Tomson. 


that before Turpin got to Bawtry he went 
through Newark 124} miles from London, 
and 2} miles over the Nottinghamshire border 
—past Scarthing Moor inn (a posting-station 
in old days, but where is it now), through 
Tuxford, where The Red Lion was a famous 
inn in the coaching days—now as the New- 
castle Arms, and posting-house not unknown 
to fame—and so on past East Retford and 
Barnby Moor inn 147} miles from London, 
to the bourne where we left him. 


And from Bawtry the roads to York 


bellyful of it,” the rest were pursuing still 
no doubt — but nearly a county separated 
them from their prey. Yes, it was at such a 
crisis of affairs, when all promised to end 
prosperously for Richard Turpin, Esquire, 
that, as I say, calamity began to overtake 
him. As he was skirting the waters of the 
deep-channelled Don, Bess began to manifest 
some slight symptoms of distress. This was 
bad enough ; but it “was now that gray and 
grimly hour ere one flicker of orange or rose 
has gemmed the East, and when unwearying 
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Nature herself seems to snatch brief repose.” bottle down her throat”—and lo! in the 
Under such a depressing condition of affairs, twinkling of an eye he was once more at 
I cannot wonder for my part, that Bess’s a gallant pace traversing the banks of the 








From a Drawing by Hersert Ralttox, 


slight symptoms of distress were communi- Don and skirting the fields of flax that 
cated to her master, and that our gallant bound its sides ! 
highwayman began to feel extremely low in Snaith was soon passed, and our hero was 


his mind. “ Hope forsook him, the reins also well on the road to Selby when dawn put in 
forsook his chilled fin- 


gers, his eyes, irritated 
by the keen atmosphere, 
hardly enabled him to 
distinguish surrounding 
objects,’— and it was 
owing probably to this 
latter circumstance that - 
Bess suddenly floundered — 
and fell, throwing her 
master over her head. 
Turpin instantly  re- 
covered himself. 

But his practised eye 
soon told him that Black 
Bess was in a parlous 
plight. Her large eyes 
glared wildly. ‘“ She 
won’t go much further,” 
said Turpin, “and I 
must give it up! What! 
. +. give up the race 
just when it’s won?... 





No! ... That can’t be 
...+ Ha! Well thought 
en !!”—with which he From @ Drawing by Hexsert Raitron. 


drew from his pocket the 

inevitable phial, without 

which romances could never be brought to an appearance with the usual accompani- 

their end. “Raising the mare’s head upon ments of sparrows twittering, hares running 

his shoulder, he poured the contents of the across the path, and mists rising from the 
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earth. ‘It became extremely foggy, and 
Turpin, I am sorry to say, was so weak as 
to be influenced by the climate and became 
foggy too. 

He became aware of another horseman 
riding by his side. “It was impossible to 
discern the features of the rider; but his 
figure in the mist seemed gigantic, neither 
was the colour of his steed distinguishable.” 
And Dick having taken note of these 
phenomena, came somewhat hastily to an 
amazing conclusion. “It must be Tom,” 
thought he ; “he is come to warn me of my 


_ approaching end. I will speak to him.” 





blood or not sealed, as the case may be, 
Turpin rode down to the Ferry at Cawood— 
1894 miles from London. Nine miles only 
separated him from his goal. But the ferry- 
man accidentally happened to be on the 
other side of the river, and at the same 
moment a loud shout smote his ear—(Tur- 
pin’s ear, not the ferryman’s). This shout was 
the Halloo of the pursuers. The only thing 
to be done now was to ford the river, and 
this Dick Turpin did. Once on the other 
side, he had a fresh start—in other words, 
“Once more on wings of swiftness” Black Bess 
bore him away from his pursuers. But Major 
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From a Drawing by Hersert Raitton. 


But why Tom? Indeed it was not Tom at 
all as Turpin discovered by and by when the 
atmosphere had become clearer. “Sir Luke 
Rookwood by this light !”’ was the exclama- 
tion which sounded the depths of this conun- 
drum and proved the grim personage who 
rode at our hero’s right hand to be none 
other than the obscure and aimless baronet, 
resident somewhere in Sussex, and already 
mentioned in the encounter with the York 
Mail. 

After a brief mysterious dialogue with 
this mysterious and aimless personage, prin- 
cipally dealing with such fanciful subjects as 
oaths, affianced brides, contracts sealed with 


Mowbray, who was one of them, saw that 
all this parade of victory was only an expiring 
flash. ‘She must soon drop” he observed. 
Bess however held on past Fulford—* till the 
towers of York (1994 miles from London) 
burst upon him in all the freshness, the beauty 
and the glory of a bright clearautumnal morn. 
The noble minster, and its serene and massive 
pinnacles, crocketed, lantern-like, and beau- 
tiful ; Saint Mary’s lofty spire ; All Hallow’s 
tower, and architectural York generally, to 
make a long list short, beamed upon him ; 
shortly after which another mile was passed; 
shortly after which Dick shouted “ hurrah !” 
shortly after which Black Bess “tottered— 
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From a Drawing by Hersert Ratton, 


fell.—There was a dreadful gasp,—a parting 
moan—a snort ; her eye gazed for an instant 
on her master with a dying glare ; then grew 
palsied, rayless, fixed. A shiver also ran 
through her frame.” And there was an end 
of the celebrated ride to York. And I hope 
that those who can believe in it will. 

And now I come to a less legendary side 
of my subject. Turpin has taken us to York : 
and faster than we could have gone there in 
the Coaching Age—faster a good deal—but 
he has not stopped for us at any of the inns, 
and to one or two of these inns on the great 
North Road I wish particularly to introduce 
my readers. For they are hostelries in the 
true sense of the word, and call up even now 
I know not what coloured reminiscences of 
the full life of the Coaching Age—reminis- 
cences of the late arrival of fagged travellers 
on snowy nights before ample porches, their 
induction thence, their immediate induction 
half frozen as they were, into snug parlours 
adorned with prints of coaches at full gallop, 
revealed by the light of a fire blazing half- 









way up the chimney ;—reminiscences too of 
table comforts considered prodigious in these 
degenerate days—with good liquor to round 
the story, and a dreamless sleep between 
lavender-scented sheets. 

The scenes of such comfortable hours spent 
by ancestors long since buried, still throng 
the now almost deserted reaches of the Great 
North Road; and some of these old inns, 
situated in places through which the northern 
railways pass, still live, careless of the changed 
condition of things, and tender the same hos- 
pitality to passengers alighting from the 
Great Northern Railway, as they used to 
tender in days gone by to passengers 
alighting from the Great York and Edin- 
burgh Mail. At Stamford, for instance, the 
George still stands where it stood, though 
with main entrance altered—a huge reservoir 
in itself (had its record been in some way or 
other preserved) of a whole sea of travel 
continually ebbing and flowing between the 
Metropolis and the North. Royalty itself 
was entertained at this house in the person of 
Charles the First. The King slept here on 
his way from Newark to Huntingdon on 
August 23,1645. And besides royalty, who 
I should like to know, can tell the list of its 
distinguished guests in all branches of all the 
arts, either of war or peace? Walter Scott 
was frequently at this house on those nu- 
merous jaunts of his up to London, when he 
was a welcome guest at the Prince’s table— 
a valiant bottle companion and entrancing 
raconteur—always the same genial kindly 
gentleman of genius, though not known yet 
as the author of surely the most delightful 
novels in the world. To pass from the pen 
yr2 
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to the sword, at this house stayed the Butcher 
of Culloden on his way up to London: and 
I do not doubt that the George’s best 
Burgundy flowed in red seas down fierce 
gullets in loyal celebration of that shameful 


victory. But, as I have said in another place, 


the list of distinguished visitors at such great 


hostelries on the main roads of England, 
must be looked for in the letters and diaries 
of four generations. All were here we may 
be well assured, at such noted halting-places 
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But if so much can be said, and indeed it 
is no exaggeration to say so much about the 
inn at Stamford, the Great inn at Grantham 
twenty miles further north should be able to 
claim even a fuller tide of story. For the 
celebrated Angel at the latter place, now 
much resorted to by hunting men and women 
who can start from its doors to meet about 
four packs of hounds, is nothing more nor 
less than one of the three medizval hostels 
remaining in England. And this means 








DRIVING TO CATCH THE MAIL. 
From a Drawing by Hucn THomson, 


on the main artery of travel between two 
countries—all and of every rank in a motley 
assemblage of confused travel—kings, queens, 
statesmen, highwaymen (the North Road 
about Stamford was celebrated for these 
gentry), generals, poets, wits, fine ladies, 
conspirators, and coachmen. All were in 
such houses as this George at Stamford 
at one time or other in the centuries, and ate 
and drank, and robbed, or were robbed, and 
died, and made merry. 


a good deal if one comes to think of it. 
It means, indeed, the survival of the best 
kind of thing in its way to be seen. Fora 
very superlative kind of comfort was needed, 
I surmise, after however brief an experience 
of medieval roads. And if what inns there 
were between London and York, when people 
had to ride the whole distance over often 
impassable morasses, had not been A 1, people 
would not have ridden so frequently between 
York and London, 
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To give an idea of the age of the Angel at when I was last at Grantham, and the 
Grantham (to come to details), the Knights beautiful moulding in the oriel window of 
Templars are supposed to have been at the the Angel smoking-room gave life to the 

illusion. 
San. It will be seen 
Stade Ghee then perhaps from 
what I have said, 
that at Stamford and 
Grantham two as fine 
specimens of the old 
hostelries of the great 
roads of England can 
be found, which fed 
as they are by great 
lines of railway, 
keep a generous life 
throbbing in their 
old hearts still. But 
whether the inns at 
Grantham and Stam- 
ford are as represen- 
tative of still flourish- 
ing relics of the 
Coaching Age, as I 
suppose them to be, 
or no, it is very cer- 
tain that no place 
From a Drawing by Herpert Rattron. more representative 
of the “ Coaching Age 
Decayed,” than Stil- 
foundation of the whole affair. This how- ton, is to be found on Earth. 
ever I think is an allegory—but what is For here the Great Northern Railway has 
quite certain about the place is that 
it was undoubtedly one of those 
Maisons du Roi, as they were called, 
which in days gone by, when the 
roads still had life in them, were 
placed at the special service of 
kings and their retinues as they 
passed here and there through 
England on royal progresses or 
quelling insurrections. Perhaps in- 
deed as well known an historical 
event as can be chronicled—(not an 
important historical event because 
they are as a rule not well known) 
took place in the three fine sitting 
rooms, which were then one room, 
over the entrance gateway of this 
celebrated inn. For here on October 
19th, 1485, Richard the Third signed 
the death warrant of the Duke of 
Buckingham. This in itself is an 
appetizing fact to an imaginative a 
traveller. It is not often I fancy a 
that one can smoke the pipe of peace From a Drawing by Hersert Raittoy. 
under a floor which creaked four 
hundred years ago to the unequal 
strides of a hunchbacked and irritable king. diverged from the line of the old road, and by 
I thought I heard Richard’s voice myself doing so has turned a vast coaching emporium 
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into a corpse of a town—if town indeed 
Stilton could by any stretch of language ever 
have been called. It was rather, in its best 
days, a village clustering about two magni- 
ficent inns, the Angel and the Bell, which 
still stare at each other stonily across the 
great North Road. At the Angel, well 
known in the coaching days as the house 
of the famed Miss Worthington (stout, 
smiling, the christener of Stilton cheeses 
made miles away, but so called because they 
were sold at her hospitable door), over 300 
horses were stabled for coaching and posting 
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understand the fact, that at Stilton in the 
old days the ebb and flow of traffic never 
ceased. All day coaches and postchaises 
continually poured into the place and out of 
it. And by night the great mails running 
from John o’Groats almost, into the heart of 
London, thundered through the splendid 
broad thoroughfare, visible mediums as it 
were of an empire’s circulation. And other 
wayfarers besides postillions and coachmen 
seemed never off the road—huge flocks of 
geese destined for the London market, and 
travelling the seventy-five miles with un- 
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From a Drawing by 


purposes. Vast barracks indeed stretch- 
ing at the back of the old house—one wing 
of which alone is now open to travellers 
—tell of the bustle of post-boys, of the 
hurrying to and fro of fidgety passengers 
over eager to be off, of the harnessing and 
unharnessing of horses, of all the many-voiced 
Babel of travel in fact which fifty years ago 
surged and swayed round this teeming 
coaching centre, now lying silent and deserted 
as the grave. I am told, and from its 
central position on the great North Road 
seventy-five miles from London, I can well 
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common ease; enormous droves of oxen, 
not such roadsters born. Each beast was 
indeed thrown and shod at Stilton to 
enable them to bear the journey. And to 
show the huge press even of this kind of 
traffic, this business of shoeing oxen was a 
trade almost in itself, as I have been told 
by the present landlord of the Angel Inn, 
who used in his youth to do the office him- 
self, and to whose still active memory I 
am indebted for most of the foregoing 
details. 

And to cross the road (the breadth of the 














great 
North 
Road at Stil- 
ton at once 
seizes the imagi- 


the breadth of it, 

and looks like the 
artery of a nation), to 
cross the road from the 
Angel, and to come to the 
Angel’s great rival, the Bell, is a whole 
period in the history of English travel ; 
to pass in twenty yards from the age of 
crack coaches and spicy teams to times 
long antecedent, when Flying Machines 
were not; when the great roads were hazily 
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From a Drawing by HerBert Raittox. 







marked 
over deso- 
late heathy 
tracks ; when 
men travelled 
on horseback, 
and women 
rode pillion, 
and people only 
felt secure when 
they went in 
large com- 
panies; when 
solitary travel- 
lers went in 
E fear of their lives 
212 when the gloaming 
cir overtook them, and 
“spurred apace to 
reach the timely 
inn.” 
The date of Charles 
; the First’s execution 
#: is to be seen on one 
ae of the gables of the 
Bell. But this dream 
in stone must date 
far further back than 
1649 (when nodoubta 
slight restoration was 
here commemorated), 
: must date far back I 
should say into the early days of the Tudors ; 
must have seen much of the gorgeous life of 
that period of pageant pass and repass its hos- 
pitable doors. There is an inn at Tuxford, 
sixty-two miles further on the road to York, 
which stands on the site of an old house called 
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the Crown, which must very greatly have 
resembled the Bell at Stilton. I make 
mention of it here because some of the 
Crown’s history has been preserved, and the 
Bell must have had as full and very similar 
a record. To this Crown then at Tuxford 
(it was destroyed by a violent tempest in 
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ing of July 12th, 1503. All the neighbours of 
the place came in on horseback, and a great 
train of persons on foot to see the Queen at 
her departure from the town. These all fell 
into the procession and the minstrels com- 
menced their avocations and “ played right 
merrily.” Having descended the hill, they 
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From a Drawing by Hucu THomson, 


1587) came Margaret Tudor on her journey 
to the north. “She was met by the vicar 
and churchmen near where the rebel stone 
is now standing, the bells rang merrily till 
midnight, and large fires kept burning in 
the market-place.” The Virgin Queen slept 
in the room over the south-east angle, and 
proceeded on her journey on the early morn- 


again with difficulty began to ascend. The 
road at that period was anything but a road, 
and but barely passable even at that period 
of the year. Having arrived at the summit, 
the towers of. Lincoln Minster presented 
their noble proportions in the distance, 
whereupon honour was done to this ancient 
temple of Jehovah. The whole cortége 
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stopped ‘as with one consent, and Johannes 
and his company, the minstrels of music, and 
the trumpeters again made the welkin ring 
with their notes of praise, and the thanks- 
giving of the goodly company. Passing 
down the hill onward to Markham Moor 
(then consisting of only a few thatched 
cottages scattered here and there) the pro- 
cession left what is now the route of the 
Great North Road, and proceeded through 
West Drayton, up to near Ecksley, the bells 
of which church merrily welcomed the 
daughter of the King of England. Passing 
slowly and heavily across the forest on the 
Old London Road, the cavaleade arrived at 
Rushey inn, then a noted resting-place for 
travellers, and an agreeable retreat from the 
gnats and flies, which then infested the ling, 


in full armour, waggon-loads of victuals, 
oxen and sheep, and a banner borne by a 
retainer on which was worked a plough, a 
chalice and a Host, a horn, and the five 
wounds of Christ,—the well-known badge 
which marked the fiery course of the Pil- 
grimage of Grace. This great rising which 
began in Lincolnshire ran much of its course 
along the Great North Road: who knows how 
much of it passed through the now-deserted 
rooms and corridors of the great Northern 
inns such as this Bell at Stilton. It was in 
an inn at Lincoln at all events that on the 
night of October there was present a gentle- 
man of Yorkshire whose name (Robert Aske) 
a few weeks later was ringing through 
every English household in accents of terror 
or admiration. 





From a Drawing by Hersert Ratton. 


gorse and furze on eachside the margin of 
the road as far as the eye could reach. In 
due course Margaret Tudor arrived in 
Edinburgh, August 2nd, and was married 
August 8th, 1503. 

Here is a picture of medieval travel such 
as I think must have often been witnessed 
from the windows of such old houses of 
entertainment as the Bell at Stilton, when 
the Tudors ruled England. And often 
sterner episodes of history must have passed 
its doors than wedding processions of royal 
princesses, even in those days, when 
England was called merry, and was merry 
England indeed. During the year 1536 
the Bell at Stilton was no doubt often 
visited by one of those medley cavalcades 
so common at the time, consisting of abbots 


But indeed standing before such a monu- 
ment of days gone by as this, it is not a 
question of this or that. romantic episode 
rising to a fanciful man’s mind as the pageant 
of a whole nation’s history passing in sort of 
ghostly procession. And what episode of 
that pageant, or of such part of it at all events 
as passed on the Great North Road, has not 
this great deserted house of entertainment 
seen, fed, sheltered within its now crumbling 
walls? Gallants of Elizabeth’s day, Cavaliers 
of Charles the First’s, Ironsides on their 
way to Marston Moor, Restoration Courtiers 
flying from-the Plague. And in days more 
modern, King’s messengers spurring to Lon- 
don with the tidings of Culloden—and 
Cumberland himself fresh from his red 
victory, and the long line of Jacobite 
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prisoners passing in melancholy procession, 
to London, their arms pinioned behind them, 
each prisoner’s horse led by a foot soldier 
carrying a musket with fixed bayonet ; each 
division preceded by a troop of horse with 
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front of this old Bell Innat Stilton ; passed, 
faded, been succeeded by hundreds more 
stirring, which in their turn too, vanished 
like some half remembered dream. And the 
old house still seems to keep some mysterious 
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From a Drawing by Hucu Tuomson. 


drawn swords, the drums insulting the 
unhappy prisoners by beating a triumphal 
march in derision. 

Why, scenes beyond number such as these 
must have passed before the long gabled 


memory of these scenes locked in its old 
withered heart ; as gaunt, ghost-like, deserted 
but half alive, it stares night and day on the 
lonely North Road. 

W. Outram TrIsTRAM. 


























IN EXILE. 


I woutp I were the happy wind 
That still is free to follow 

His heart about the world to find 
The summer and the swallow. 

Out to the pleasant north he goes, 
Where I would fain be going, 

Through lands where violet and rose 


About his path are blowing. 


Still northward, northward o’er the seas 
With flowers and sunny weather, 

Till he can hear the murmurous bees 
Among the purple heather ; 

Till he can hear the ripples play 
About the nodding sedges, 

And breathe the fragrance of the May 
Upon a hundred hedges. 


Wind of the south, if it were mine 
With thee to go a-maying, 

In lands of olive and of vine 
No more I'd be delaying, 

But from my weary exile freed, 
Through sunlit ways or shady 

I'd follow where my heart would lead 
Until I found my lady. 


Ah, happy wind, fly forth to-day, 
Fly past the flying ships, 
And in the pleasant Northland lay 
My kiss upon her lips; 
Then shape the music of the birds 
That sweetly sing above her 
Into an echo of my words 
To tell her how I love her. 
D. J. Rosertsox. 
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IS something,” saysJuvenal, 
@ if I may venture to coin 
an English equivalent for 
a very expressive Latin 
phrase— 
“Tis something, wheresoe’er 

your lot be thrown, 
To call a single lizard- 
run your own.” 

“As much ground as you would have a 
chance of finding a lizard on” was the 
Roman satirist’s measure of a modest man’s 
ambition in the matter of territorial pro- 
prietorship. In our own less lacertiferous 
country this would mean a good many acres, 
and the aspirant to the possession of this 
extent of land would hardly be justified in 
boasting of the simplicity of his requirements. 
It is difficult to say exactly what would 
answer in an English rural district to 
Juvenal’s “lizard-run.” In the London 
suburbs however, where land of course is 
much more scarce and precious, and where 
most of us have to be satisfied with a lease- 
hold instead of a freehold tenure, the mini- 
mum of ground of which the citizen aspires 
to make himself master is easily to be 
estimated. “A room not big enough 
to swing acat in” is a phrase of long 
popular employment to describe insufficient 
indoor accommodation. “A garden big enough 
to swing a bat in,” has become the accepted 
measure of the suburban householder’s wants. 
The builder—* jerry,” or otherwise—has dis- 
covered what is in these days absolutely 
necessary to ensure the “ going-off” of the 
most unpretending of houses. Whatever 
else its little garden may or may not be, its 
lawn must, if any “ cutting and contriving ” 
of ground space can compass that end, be 
just big enough for a lawn-tennis court. It 
has become quite a curious sight to gaze from 
the windows of a railway carriage at the rows 
upon rows of little villas each with its 
little garden stretching down to the line, and 





toadmire the ingenious arrangement by which 
the occupier of each tenement has become 
the possessor of a lawn just a few yards 
longer than seventy-eight feet and a few 
feet broader than twelve yards. There 
are no longer, or but in rare instances does 
one see specimens of, that miniature land- 
scape gardening which has been known to 
deal in so masterly and triumphant a fashion 
with a quarter of an acre. Seldom or never 
now does the gravel path meander bewilder- 
ingly among those mounds of broken brick 
and potsherd which their owner poetically 
describes as rock-work. Scarcely ever now does 
the rustic summer-house, sacred to the watch- 
ful spider, confront the spectator from the 
margin of the mimic shrubbery, or does the 
arch of wire span a central walk with its 
wealth of greenery and flowers. Rose trees a 
few there are, but they stand no longer in a 
goodly row from the drawing-room window 
to the bottom of the garden. They have 
shrunk away apologetically to the very corners 
of the lawn, where the tennis-bat of the 
“server” too often waves perilously above 
their trembling heads. The strawberry bed has 
been thrust back to the wall, and stretches 
along it, a forlorn strip, visited by many a 
whizzing ball when the service is severe. As 
the train sweeps past these gardens in the 
early spring, one sees everywhere the white 
rectangles ready delineated on the smooth- 
shaven sward; and on these summer after- 
noons the borders of the railway on either 
side are bright with white flannelled youths, 
and the waving skirts of maidens, and vocal 
with the excited cries of the players as they 
struggle in the last desperate rally on which 
hangs the issue of the “ game and sett.” 

Is this all to the good? From the point 
of view of the spectator, perhaps not ; and if 
we could only convince our neighbours that 
they exist to gratify our tastes and to conform 
to our sense of esthetic and other descrip- 
tions of fitness, there can be little doubt that 
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fewer suburban gardens would be sacrificed 
to the very exacting requirements of an out- 
door game. Nor can it be denied that to 
many persons of the old school—as the young 
contemptuously describe those who look upon 
a garden as a place for fruits and flowers— 
the change is rather a painful one. The 
Shade of Cowper, for instance, with whom an 
eminent medium had been good enough to 
put me in communication, expresses himself 
on the subject in this wise :— 


“ For (though I frown not on the sports of youth, 
And deem the Garden for the healthful joys 
Of exercise, no less than for the needs 
Of quiet and refreshment, fitly used ,) 

The mean should yet be kept. I cannot see 

With patience each poor starveling patch of 
ground 

Forced, like the wretched cultivator-slave 

Of some relentless Oriental fise 

To yield its tax of grass, and all too poor 

For such a sacrifice of flowers, efface 

A dozen beds to make a tennis-court.” 


The same distinguished Shade has taken 
objection to what no doubt is to him the 
rather striking apparition, I mean the lady 
tennis-player. Thus he expresses himself : 


“ Fair was the Grecian damsel in the dance, 

And fair Camilla flying o’er the blades 

Of the young corn that bent not with her foot ; 

But beauty waits not always on the step 

Of moving maidens, nor will grace attend 

Obedient on whatever girlish game ; 

Fashion may countenance or whim adopt. 

Admirers of the sex behold with pain 

Its efforts to compete with ruder man 

In these palestral sports. With arms out- 
stretched, 

Or angularly bent, flushed face, dishevelled hair, 

And general disarray of dress and mien, 

Our new Nausicaas scour the lawn, inspired 

With hope perhaps of winning thus the 
heart 


Of some less wise Ulysses. They forget 
That English costume and Pheacian dress 
Are not the same, nor did Alcinous’ child 
Wear either ‘ bustle,’ petticoat or hoop.” 


Again too, in what I must personally con- 
sider a still more captious mood : 


“ And thou, vain greybeard ! whom thy paunch 


not warns, 
Nor thy stiff knee-joints, nor the rusty hinge 
Of thy reluctant elbow, slow to bend, 
Still wilt thou lag superfluous? still affect 
A youth thou hast not, an agility 
Thou never hadst perhaps? Unhappy men! 
Who strivest impotently to return 
The school-girl’s service skimming o’er the net, 
Whose nephews bucket thee about the court, 
A foiled, perspiring wretch ; the while thy 
friends, 
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Compeers in age and bulk but far more wise, 
From the spectators’ vantage-ground secure, 
Chaff thee and spare not ; and the lady guest 
Whom thou didst think to dazzle, ill-conceals 
Her pitying smile behind a cup of tea. 

Desist ! take counsel of thy pumping heart, 
And all unmended bellows, ah ! desist ! 

And seek employ more meet for middle age, 
Which, if not reverend, should retain respect. 
Hand round the cup upon whose rudd depths 
Floats the blue borage-flower, flood with cream 
The strawberries of the fair, or deft of hand 
Untwine the wiry fetters and release 

The imprisoned spirit of the mineral spring.” 


It is unnecessary for me to say that I do 
not agree in these sentiments of the Shade of 
Cowper. On the contrary, I think the Shade 
of Cowper talks nonsense : and that it would 
have been an excellent thing for the poet 
if lawn-tennis had been invented before he 
took his departure for the Elysian Fields 
(which do not admit of being marked out 
into courts), and that he himself had been an 
ardent player of the game. Cowper and 
Mary Unwin against Mr. Newton and Lady 
Hesketh would have made a capital “four” ; 
and if anything could have overcome the 
profound, religious melancholy which over- 
shadowed the life of the unhappy author of 
The Task, it would have been a good bout at 
thisdelightful game. Half a dozen “setts’’ on 
a hot summer afternoon would have left him 
quite incapable of tormenting himself with 
Calvinistic doubts. “Fling but a stone, the 
giant dies,” was the observation, if I re- 
member rightly, of the ingenious Dr. Young: 
but Dr. Young’s giants were perhaps easily 
killed. “Strike but a ball, the giant dies,” 
is perhaps nearer the mark; and Cowper 
might have been a different man if he had 
taken to some form of athletic sport. Play- 
ing with a tame hare is not exercise enough : 
and he would have enjoyed that peaceful 
pastime all the more for occasionally varying 
it. We should still have had the exquisitely 
tender and touching lines to Tiny, &nd all 
we should have lost would have been The 
Castaway ; and though one does not like to 
part with anything unique, and the last 
stanza of that poem strikes the deepest and 
most awful note of despair which has ever 
rung from human lips, I think that a com- 
passionate world would make a shift to do 
without it on the terms I have mentioned. 

However it does not much matter what 
may be urged against lawn-tennis by 


objectors from either world ; for its position 
as a popular English pastime is now assured 
of permanence. Of course it will lose some 
of its present extraordinary vogue. In 
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other words it will part with some of the 
unnatural and artificial elements of its 
popularity, but it will never sink into the 
neglect which has overcome the game of 
croquet. For its immunity against the fate 
of that unhealthy exotic, originally im- 
ported I believe from Ireland, it is indebted 
to two causes. In the first place it has 
proved to be a game worthy the attention of 
the male sex, and which the young and 
active members of that sex have brought to 
a very high pitch of perfection, This 
insures to it a lasting place in what may 
be called the official list of English sports : 
this renders it certain that clubs will exist, 
matches will be played, prizes competed for, 
championships adjudicated in connection with 
the game for as long probably as cricket 
itself remains a national pastime. In the 
second place it is practically guaranteed an 
enduring life as what I may call a family 
amusement, by the remarkable and hitherto 
unprecedented fact that, although it is a game 
requiring no little of the qualities of eye and 
dexterity which we were wont to regard as 
especially masculine, it has of late years been 
cultivated with success, and with that real 
attachment which only comes of success, by 
women. Ten or fifteen years ago no man 
would have believed it possible that girls—that 
race of whose aptitudes Tom Tulliver enter- 
tained so disparaging an estimate—could ever 
have become such brilliant performers in the 
lawn-tennis court. Even among men less 
prejudiced than the young hero of The Mill 
on the Floss, it had always been an article of 
faith that women “can neither throw nor 
leap,” and that the day would never come 
when a tennis-bat wielded by a female arm 
would really and truly “strike” a ball 
instead of “spooning” it. They knew not 
what could be done with the female tennis- 
player by merely “catching her young.” 
The girls who have learnt their tennis in the 
schoolroom, so to speak, who began this 
game at the age when they began their 
“scales ” and “exercises,” are very often now- 
adays a match for their brothers. And 
of power has been born grace, which 
indeed, if it does not always spring from 
power, must always have power for one of 
its parents. No one who has ever seen a 
really skilled competitor in a “ ladies’ tourna- 
ment,” but will at once retract and apologize 
for the impious words “awkward” and 
“unfeminine,” if any such slanders have 
ever passed his lips. Lawn-tennis has now 


fairly won its title to be considered a fitting 
game not merely for “young men and 
children,” but for “old men (or at any rate 
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middle aged men) and maidens” also. I 
have said my say on behalf of the latter, 
and as to the former they, if they are sensi- 
ble men, are hardened against ridicule. Why 
may they not as legitimately breathe them- 
selves, though unskilled, on the tennis-court, 
as grasp the crab-catching oar, or mount the 
unaccustomed horse ? Aquatic and equestrian 
facilities moreover are less easily come by 
than the opportunities in these days for a 
bout at lawn-tennis. Dyspepsia, the scourge 
of this harmless and respectable class of the 
community, has greatly relaxed its ravages 
since the introduction of this admirable 
pastime, and corpulence has shrunk like a 
thing ashamed. I should not wonder if the 
game were actually to add to the standard of 
“ viability ’—if that actuary’s barbarism may 
be pardoned me—among middle-aged men. 


“This day is published Mary Stuart, a 
brief statement of the principal charges which 
have been brought against her, together with 
answers to the same.”’ The announcement is 
that of Mr. Hosack’s book, ‘an interesting 
contribution enough to this question ; but in 
how many publishers’ lists must advertise- 
ments of a similar kind have appeared in 
the course of the last two centuries? The 
problem of Mary’s character and career seems 
destined to retain the immortal youth and 
fascination of the hapless Queen herself. 
Even Lord Beaconsfield, mocker as he was, did 
not dare to include it with the authorship of 
Junius, and the identity of The Man with the 
Iron Mask, among the historical problems on 
which he cautioned his young friend against 
speculating, under pain of being set down 
as a bore. It is still permitted to the 
historical essayist to discuss the murder of 
Darnley and the flight with, or (for to use 
either word alone would be begging the 
question), the abduction by, Bothweil, with- 
out being voted tedious, unless indeed his 
natural gifts in that direction are so rich 
and exuberant as to make themselves felt on 
any subject. It is not only that Mary Stuart 
was beautiful, brave and unfortunate, she 
came of a peculiarly interesting family, almost 
every member‘ of which for four or five 
generations possessed a deeply-marked and 
distinct individuality of his or her own. It 
would be difficult if we searched all history 
to name five sovereigns of one house differ- 
ing more strongly from each other than 
Mary of Scotland, her son, grandson, and 
two great grandsons. Itis this variety which 
gives the Stuarts their undeniable advantage 
over much more respectable dynasties in 
matters which appeal to the imagination. It 


























would be impossible for instance to get up 
an interesting “exhibition” of relics of the 
Four Georges. One may doubt whether even 
if the head of one of them had been cut off, 
and another had been driven into exile, the 
additional interest imparted thereby to the 
House of Hanover would have triumphed 
over the monotony of their commonplace and 
self-repeating characters. The Fourth George 
competes very fairly with the Second Charles 
in some of his tastes and characteristics ; but 
he is an infinitely less interesting kind of 
rake, not half so “merry” a monarch, 
although very little more scrupulous in his 
merry-making, and not nearly so natural and 
“human” in his ways. No doubt it is as 
wrong and absurd to allow this attractive 
dash of simplicity and bonhomie in the 
character of Charles II. to plead against the 
portentous indictment of history as it is to 
accept the domestic virtues of his father as 
“ extenuating circumstances.” ‘ We accuse 
Charles I.” says Macaulay “of having given 
up his people to the merciless infliction of the 
most hot-headed and hard-hearted of pre- 
lates; and the defence is that he took his 
little son on his knee and kissed him.” 
Similarly it might be said: “We accuse 
Charles II of having sold the interests and 
the honour of his country to the King of 
France, and the answer is that he used to 
feed the ducks in St. James’s Park.” Un- 
doubtedly the ducks in the ornamental water 
do not atone for the Dutch in the Medway ; 
but still so ridiculously capricious is human 
judgment that most people will always be less 
embittered against Charles about the Dutch 
in consequence of the ducks. Now we can- 
not conceive the First Gentleman in Europe 
crossing the Mall from Carlton House witha 
hunk of bread in his hand, bound for the 
water’s edge. Even the well known title 
by which I have just spoken of the Fourth 
George was far better deserved by his pre- 
decessor, who certainly seems to me to have 
been more of a gentleman than the F. G. 
in E. It is true that Charles had the 
advantage of possessing wit, without which, 
Mr. Louis Stevenson has rather discourag- 
ingly assured us, it is impossible to be more 
than “negatively a gentleman” ; and that 
its wit was a very notable ingredient in the 
king’s recorded reproof of William Penn. 
When Charles, on the Quaker’s neglecting 
to uncover his head at an audience, took off 
his own hat, with the quiet remark that “It 
was usual for only one person to remain 
covered in that presence,” he administered 
what may be called the ideal rebuke of the 
inferior by the superior. Its wit of course 
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is what first strikes the eye about it, but in 
its singularly happy combination of grace, 
dignity, and good-humour it is surely also 
the very perfection of manners. 


The great literary detective from across 
the Atlantic who has unveiled the gigantic 
hoax by which Lord Bacon contrived to 
mystify some eight or nine generations of his 
countrymen has paid his promised visit to us ; 
has delivered his lecture ; and left behind him 
the monument of his great discovery in the 
shape of two bulky volumes of I don’t know 
how many hundred pages each. His oral 
expositions of his theory were listened to, I 
believe, with the grave and courteous atten- 
tion which would have been given with equal 
certainty to any gentleman who might think 
fit to explain to a benighted world that the 
earth is a plane, or to demonstrate the caseine 
constitution of the moon. But the indul- 
gent audience who listened so attentively to 
Mr, Donnelly’s lecture, have, I imagine, 
drawn the line at the books, which are as in- 
spiriting to the mind as a table of logarithms 
and little less refreshing to the eye. They 
are in truth an appalling memorial of mis- 
directed industry, and must have involved 
an amount of accountant’s work which would 
have sufficed to wind up the affairs of half-a- 
dozen joint-stock companies instead of merely 
adjusting the respective rights of the partners 
in the firm of Shakespeare and Bacon. It 
is not only a monument of misdirected in- 
dustry, it is the most singular record ever 
presented to mankind of the triumph of 
human prepossessions over the human reason. 
No one until the publication of Mr. Don- 
nelly’s “discovery” could have realized the 
extent to which a man apparently of some 
natural intelligence, and some reasoning 
capacity would succeed in enslaving himself 
to his own fixed idea. There is only one way 
of accounting for it. Even a fanatic of the 
“ Baconian theory ’—and certainly not such a 
fanatic as this—is not made in a moment ; and 
my own impression is that Mr. Donnelly 
really did stumble, to begin with, on some 
curious accidents by which certain words in 
the first folio, fairly arrived at according to 
“a law”’—for that is the whole point—did 
in fact arrange themselves into an intel- 
ligible, or more probably into a small part of, 
or a few words of, an intelligible sentence ; that 
then a little manipulation of his “law ” en- 
abled him toadd more words to these ; and that 
afterthe first deviation from rectitude thedown- 
ward path became smoother, and smoother, 
the “ accommodations ” more and more 
daring, the whole procedure more and more 
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licentious, until the text of the First Folio 
became to Mr. Donnelly like the words of 
the English language to one of Mr. Lewis 
Carroll’s characters, and had to mean what- 
ever he pleased. The contention on which he 
bases his case is no doubt impregnable ; the 
trouble is that it stands in no sort of uni- 
form relation to his facts. “ If,” argues Mr. 
Donnelly, “we were to find that the tenth 
word of a certain poem, play, or what not 
was the first word of the Lord’s Prayer, that 
the twentieth word of that poem or play 
was the second word of the Lord’s Prayer, the 
thirtieth the third, the fortieth the fourth, 
and so on, the presence of a cryptogram ought 
to be inferred with a force of probability 
growing in a geometrical ratio with each step, 
and attaining to absolute mathematical cer- 
tainty long before we reached the doxology of 
the prayer.” That is no doubt the case. But 
if only the actual tenth, twentieth and 
thirtieth words of the poem are the first, 
second and third words of the Prayer, and if 
not the fortieth but the forty-second is the 
fourth, while to get the fifth it is necessary to 
subtract sixteen from the fiftieth word 
“for luck,” and the sixth word comes out 
very nicely if we are allowed to divide the 
number of words in the page by three, to 
add a root number selected on a principle 
which is to remain our own secret, and to 
divide the result by sixty, how then? Is 
it then a mathematical certainty that you 
have got a cryptogram of the Lord’s Prayer 
before you? Because, if so, it is a mathe- 
matical certainty that you have got a crypto- 
gram of the Lord’s Prayer in any poem 
or for that matter any play, speech, essay, 
novel, or leading article which contains the 
not very uncommon words “ hallowed,” and 
“trespasses,’ and the exceedingly common 
words “ Our,” “ Father,” “which,” “art,” and 
so on down to the word “ Amen.” What 
for instance might not be done with Para- 
dise Lost? It isa poem of great length—a 
poem of many thousands of lines and of many 
more thousands of words. What a field for 
Cryptogrammaticus !—to give the explorer 
a name, which as dimly recalling the historian 
from whom the plot of Hamlet was taken, 
has a flavour of Shakespearian association. 
What a history of the vie intime of the Lord 
Protector, as studied by his Latin Secre- 
tary, could be constructed from its pages! 
One most interesting disclosure of the 
secret details of the negotiations which in- 
tervened between the two Civil Wars, will 
reveal itself to any one who carefully examines 
the first fifteen hundred and thirty lines of 
the poem, and is lucky enough to discover 
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the law of the cryptogram. The worst of it 
is that there is no probability of any one 
convincing Mr. Donnelly of this by actual 
experimental proof because the arithmetical 
labour necessary to work out the process is 
found only among those who discover mares’ 
nests—never among those who desire to 
point out the mare. The discoverer himself 
is impenetrable to everything short of mathe- 
matical demonstration, and for aught I know 
tothat too. He cannot, he will not, believe 
that that magnificent nest, so obviously the 
abode of one of Sinbad’s colossal roes, or at 
the very least of that supposedly extinct bird, 
the Great Auk, really contains nothing but 
amare. You may again and again call his 
attention to the mild and patient eyes of the 
animal gazing at him over his mounded 
straw. You may count her hoofs before his 
eyes, and challenge him to deny the evidences 
of her unmistakable mane and tail. But 
it is all of no avail. The confession would be 
too painful to him ; and you will never get 
him to make it. 


The Great Auk reminds me of one of those 
curious and perhaps not altogether pleasant 
incidents which illustrate the growth of 
modern wealth and of profuseness in its 
employment for the gratification of individual 
tastes. Some months ago, what is described 
as a “very fine egg of the Great Auk” was 
sold at a London auction-room (I am con- 
scious of the compromising jingle of these 
two words, but I defy all insinuations) for 
£225. It had been in the possession of the 
late owner since 1851, when it was purchased 
for £18. Auks’ eggs thus have gone up a 
little more than 1200 per cent. in the market 
during the last thirty or forty years. It is 
impossible to suppose that there is a “ cor- 
ner” in these articles, or that they are 
really so much rarer now than in 1851, as 
to account for anything like the difference in 
price. Much of it must represent not merely 
the growth of wealth, though that of course 
has been considerable, but the increase of 
the effective determination of the wealthy 
to spend any amount of money on any whim. 
There are many tastes one might like to 
pacify even at extravagant cost, but I think 
that personally I should draw the line at 
Great Auks’ eggs. The species, too, is not 
really though it may be nominally, or I should 
say perhaps it is not nominally though it may 
be really, extinct in these islands. There 
is a class of ornithologists who continually 
revive it in speaking of a certain species of 
the Falconide. In fact as long as ’Arry 
remains with us its survival is assured. 

H. D. Trait. 
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